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MR. HENRY WILLIS 


Distinguished British organ builder who visited America recently, representing 
the third generation of a famous family of builders. 
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Growing 


it mean? W.E.H. and I, and also 

Mrs. W.E.H. and Mrs. I, looked it 

over a long time. We finished our 
sundaes and decided we didn’t know. 
W.E.H. is a college man. An Editor is not 
expected to know anything in particular or 
to have any opinions about anything. 

Great things are ahead of the world of the 
organ. From little things they have grown, 
grown, grown. They are no longer little 
things—though they are little in spirit only 
too frequently. 

My office was called upon, by more or less 
stern duties, to prepare a little sketch for 
one cause, two causes. For the first cause 
we had fifteen pieces of reading matter, 
some from newspapers, some from programs, 
some from worse than the ordinary penman- 
ship. To read carefully all the materials 
required more time and effort than are de- 
manded in reading half an issue of The 
American Organist. T.A.O. and its readers 
and advertisers had to pay the bill—figure 
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the cost for yourself. The benefit was 
divided: the subject took as his share 80%; 
the readers’ share may be 10%, and the 
magazine's the remainder. 

Very well. Here is the result: Thirty 
lines of typewritten copy that cost the or- 
ganization many hours and many dollars. 
Kor it the organ world reaps only 10% 
efficiency instead of the 100% it has a right 
to expect from the money invested in its 
publication interests. 

And what does the magazine get? Nothing 
less than Hail Columbia from the subject 
who reaps the greatest benefit, for his own 
rating of the fifteen pieces of matter sent 
to the editorial office has taught him to ex- 
pect not the thirty lines we gave but three 
pages, four pages, five pages...... 

Dissappointment—nothing makes enemies 
more quickly. Does he repay the organiza- 
tion’s effort with similar effort to serve? 
We tried faithfully to serve him. Does he 
pay one penny to purchase the thing the 
organization has to market, namely adver- 
tising space and subscriptions? Does he 
spend one minute in a year trying to induce 
pupils or friends or libraries or churches or 
theaters to subscribe to the magazine? 

I'll spend my last dollar on the bet that 
the recipient of all these efforts in his per- 
sonal behalf, does not return even one 
moment of effort to serve. 

Parvis, parvis. 

Ahead of us lies the day when something 
for nothing will be unknown. 

The public once said it were unprofessional 
to pay an artist for his performance. They 
said it so often that the artist agreed. 

Then the artist, grown a little beyond 
infancy, asked for pay, demanded it, re- 
ceived it. 


All rights reserved. 
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At this stage it was conceded to be un- 
professional to pay for publicity, to follow 
the sordid commercial world into the realm 
of inethical advertising. Chewing-gum man- 
ufacturers dwelt in marble palaces while 
artists played the fiddle at one chew an hour. 
Progress, a little progress. 

Then artists washed their faces daily, be- 
came prosperous enough to put on a clean 
collar twice a week and pay their board in 
advance; but it was inethical to use the pro- 
noun in the first person singular save 
verbally, in print never. The poor delusions 
known in that age under the general term 
Editor was supposed to substitute the third 
person singular and unearth it by the sweat 
of his brow—and he was obliging. 

We are on the broad highway. We grow 
beyond infancy. We are learning that the 
commercial world has the standard of prac- 
tise and the artistic is a dismal illusion on 
the old theory of art for art’s sake. Art for 
art’s sake is fine for children and misers; 
the former don’t know any better and the 
latter like their money too well to spend any 
of it for the finer things of life. 

Beyond the opening door lies the golden 
age when men and firms who profess to be 
doing a great work will not be content to 
beg others to tell the world about that work 
but will themselves tell it in public by their 
works—in the interests of the public first 
and themselves second. There are lands 
where boys and girls do not pick their wives 
and husbands but have them picked by 
others—which is not practised in America, 
nor will be in any American profession or 
art. 

Beethoven could play the fool and be a 
tyrant, but let the artist try it today and 
there are ample guards to care for all 
guests in Mattewan. The artist of the 
future is going to be, first of all, the epitome 
of all that is fine ard elegant and truthful 
and honest in business practise. How foolish 
we mortals be who try to sell organ recitals 
cr organ playing to a public that knows 
nothing about either and cares less, without 
first equipping ourselves with the enthu- 
siasm of the salesman, the energy of the 
executive, the psychology of the advertiser, 
and the resource to set aside and use a per- 
centage of our own capital. We did not get 
our education without paying for it. We 
do not get our clothes or our food without 
paying for them. We shall not get recital 
engagements without paying the price for 
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them. Indignation against the public that 
fails to buy and the press that fails to sell 
our product for us avails nothing and 
acknowledges failure. There are plenty of 
buyers for organ recitals. If any man 
wants a part of the market let him go get 
it. Ever hear of Packard closing their 
demonstration rooms and firing their sales- 
men in the hope that an advertising appro- 
priation would sell Packards without effort? 
Tt is easier to sell ten Packards than one 
organ recital, yet many an organist hopes 
to sell organ recitals at a profit on an ad- 
vertising appropriation of less than a 
hundred dollars annually, a salesmanship 
that is nil, no executive ability whatever, 
and a commercial psychology that is already 
half a century out of date. 

I began with big men wanting little things 
and little men wanting big things, both with- 
out paying the bill. I close with big men 
trying to get big things in a little way. 

Parvis. Parvis. Going, going, gone. 


ae 


Going 


ROFESSIONALS are divided into two 
P classes: Those who write specifications 
There is a third 
class to which both these other two belong, 
namely, those who never read specifications. 

The business of a publisher is to furnish 


and those who don’t. 


readers, not subscribers. I can make a 
January issue in ea tenth of the time it is 
taking to make the December, if I forget 
the psychology of magazine-making and 
take the easiest course. I can fill a hundred 
pages with already-written. matter, hand it 
to my foreman, and spend the rest of the 
day on the golf course. 

Just now it’s specifications that are on my 
mind. One, two, three, a dozen, six dozen; 
how many do you want? Easiest thing in 
the world to print them. 

But do not answer the question; I happen 
to know how few of them you will honestly 
read—and I print accordingly. Yell if you 
get too many; speak softly if you get not 
enough. My supply is unlimited. 

Another parvis: I have not yet printed a 
specification, neither a long and costly nor 
short and sweet article on an organ, and 
experienced the joy of having the builder 
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thereof thank me heartily therefor. I no 
longer expect it. I know every time I 
order a specification into print that a dozen 
readers will yell treason, and the owners of 
each and every one will inwardly pray the 
wrath of the gods upon me for not being 
astute enough to comprehend the subtly 
hidden personality of their particular speci- 
fication and proclaiming that personality 
aloud from the page tops. To this I have 
also grown accustomed. 

Tomorrow we shall continue today’s prac- 
tise and print only occasional specifications ; 
they will not be selected to please a build- 
er or a specification-writing genius, for to 
please them is impossible: we shall select for 
the pleasure, information, and edification of 
the gentle, patient, peace-loving reader. We 
need to examine specifications, not merely 
read. We need to think analytically. Mr. 
Audsley has shouted at us for half a century 
and taken unto himself no end of enemies, 
all in the hope of being able to start the 
organ world in a definite line of individual 
analysis. His work is bearing fruit, slowly, 
slowly. My friend Dr. Stuber is having a 
specification translated into actuality, one 
that marks a great step forward. So far as 
I know, there is no idea in it that did not 
owe its origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
great master of us all in the organ planning 
world—Audsley. . 

But do writers write to please anybody? 
Do not the best of writers write only to 
please their own conscience and to contribute 
the best of their ability to the future and 
present good of the world to which they pro- 
fessionally belong? This is the type of 
writer The American Organist has been 
fortunate in calling to the staff. True, 
Audsley, Hartley, Dunham, these every-issue 
regulars, are men I am proud of. Does the 
magazine pay them? do I pay them? does 
the profession pay them? I should be sorry 
if a reader should think they write for 
money. I should be sorry if any of my 
readers should think I use the dollar as a 
bait to fill the pages I edit. I know a dozen 
ways I can make money easier and more 
quickly than through publishing a magazine 
for musicians. 

Mr. Durst once promised me he’d blow up 
some local authority who had failed to at- 
iend his share of the organ world’s business, 
and I don’t doubt that he did it. I blew 
up, once, some years ago and threatened to 
put into T.A.O. only what I wanted and not 


a line to please any contributor, advertiser, 
or subscriber. Lately I’ve filled page after 
page with material to please him and her 
and them and that and it—and I’ve ruined 
more T.A.O. issues than I’m ever going to 
tuin again. Beginning with our January 
issue I again threaten to publish only such 
T.A.O.’s as please my own sense of the thing 
my readers want. Contributors and ad- 
vertisers shall be relegated to the blower 
room down in the basement, where they can 
blow off excess steam without harm to any 
man. They will some day see, what I 
clearly see, that the carefully-written 
writings of a contributor, just as the honest- 
ly purchased advertising of the advertiser, 
won’t meet half a chance unless T.A.O. can 
produce a pleased and enthusiastic reader. 
Printing an article out of season in a wrong- 
ly made issue, is the wrong way to look at 
life. Giving a dozen specifications will not 
help the builder, it will only kill all interest 
in specifications. Too much sugar spoils 
even my own coffee—which is stating it with 
emphasis. 

But there has been no parvis in any ad- 
vertiser I’ve yet had to deal with. Not one 
has unduly invited me to give space to any 
specification or other thing. I have said 
that none have thanked me for the space 
given; they need not. I’d rather they spend 
that letter-writing time in thinking seriously 
about some possible improvement in their 
next organ, or some new channel for selling 
more organs; the welfare of the industry is 
too vital a thing to be sacrificed for letter- 
writing and matters of childish courtesy. 
I’m delighted with my discovery of the 
high stamp of commercial practise I meet 
in the organ world. I usually have to beg 
for materials from our advertisers—this in 
spite of the fact that today an advertiser is 
almost invariably doing more things and 
creating more values for the profession and 
the industry than a half-dozen nonadvertis- 
ers—which is merely the ordinary mani- 
festation of the workings of nature, just 
plain psychology. Men:and firms who will 
to be successful, usually are; and they 
usually are successful enough to afford: the 
advertising «ppropriation, and are guided 
sufficiently well by industrial intelligence to 
see the necessity. We never had million 
dollar corporations in the days when news- 
papers refused advertising copy. The big- 
gest fortunes today have been made by three 
things: necessity (the steel industry, for 
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example), the lucky strike backed by in- 
dustrial genius (Ford and the radio), and 
sheer marketing genius (Wrigley, Wool- 
worth, Hearst). 

Woolworth interpreted his genius through 
store-fronts and took advantage of the 
proclivity of women to talk. Hearst put his 
through in the form of appeal to the biggest 
mobs and the lowest intelligences—and it 
was easy; I’ve enough such stuff flowing 
through our channels to make some stunning 
numbers—but I have not selected my readers 
from that class of humanity—though the 
profession has plenty of it. A magazine, a 
newspaper is not selected by its readers; the 
magazine and the newspaper selects its 
readers. That’s the thing for T.A.O. to be 
proud of, the great family it selects and the 
character of that family. I know how to 
bring into our family that other group on 
the outside, any Editor does; but I’m well 
satisfied with the character of the reader- 
family selected for T.A.O. And, after this 
digression, Wrigley dug for his share 
through plain advertising—the plainer the 
better, no matter about cost. 

They are selling rich men automobiles for 
fifteen thousand—but organ builders have 
not yet adopted the means of selling them 
organs. The means are here, erying for 
adoption. Real estate men are selling or- 
ganists homes for five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, fifteen thousand—but organ builders 
are afraid to sell them organs for two 
thousand, three thousand, four thousand. 

A popular publisher will spend ten dollars 
to engrave a song, and another ten to print 
a few copies—then he’ll advertise the thing 
out of all proportion and clean up a 
hundred thousand. Legitimate publishers 
are still seeing things darkly; they prefer to 
spend fifty thousand in engraving and 
printing a great mass of stuff, advertising 
it a little, and praying nightly to come out 
without sheriff sale. Some of them go a 


step further and say it is silly to publish 
organ music. So it is if the stuff printed 
is no better than 75% of it is. Why not eut 
mass production and drive for quality ? 
It’s a good idea, and no legitmate publisher 
has yet tried it. I donate the idea without 
royalty—it’s an KEditor’s business to do 
things like that. If the publishers of organ 
and choir musie will get together and back 
The American Organist in an energetic effort 
to reach every organist in America, they 
will be able to cut their catalogue in two, 
bury half, concentrate on the other half, 
limit future production to an_ infinitely 
closer and more practical seutiny, and walk 
off with a ten thousand dollar profit every 
year on their organ and choir catalogues 
alone. 

But we are a foolish world. Each goes 
his own way. A job that could be done 
onee for all, is instead done a hundred times, 
once for each individual—which is folly and 
waste. If publishers would cut their pro- 
duction and favor quality—to be accepted 
on professional judgment instead of com- 
mercial—they could each afford to take a 
page in every issue of The American Or- 
ganist, push their honestly good works with 
energy, stop work an hour earlier every day, 
and aim at all the dead little golf balls in 
the world for the rest of the day. 

The future? We'll get there soon enough. 
The main point is to spend the present well. 
Spend it well, not try to save it. Aaron 
Burr would smash records. Let us smash 
precedents. The jazz band does it. The 
popular publisher does it. Ford does it. 
Wrigley does it. The Prince of Wales does 
it. The job will need a great deal of think- 
ing, then a great deal of smashing. Smash 
away. There are a lot of things I’d like 
to see smashed. 
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The St. Gervais Organ 


Eight Couperins, a Great that pulls Forward, 
Manuals of 24-note, 30-note, and 51-note 
Compass for Variety’s Sake, with 
Wind from Six Bellows 


By HUGH McAMIS 


URING the final bombardment of 
Paris in 1918 one of the shells chose, 
oddly enough, Good Friday to fall 

on the Church of St. Gervais where stands 
the organ played successively by eight of 


time. The larger case of carved wood, made 
in 1759, is of Louis XIV period, while the 
choir buffet is of a century earlier. 

At the top of the center tower is carved 
an angel playing a lute, and the two end 





FIVE MANUALS AND 37 REGISTERS 


Size-lovers have nothing on the builder of this organ. 


No borrowing, no duplexing, and so little 


inechanical convenience that the five-manual idea offered the only means of a fairly free interplay of the 


37 registers. 


the members of the Couperin family. Dis- 
aster sometime may not prove misfortune. 
In this case the shell. was constructive as it 
necessitated a much-needed overhauling of 
the damaged organ which even before this 
was hardly playable. 

The oldest part which dates from 1630 
seems to have been removed from the chan- 
cel and added to and restored from time to 


Changing registration, besides being an artistic matter, is here a healthful form of exercise 


towers have instruments of musie gracefully 
joined with garlands of leaves and flowers. 

Let us now examine the console. The 
manuals are placed in a niche with two rows 
of large stop-knobs at either side, which 
extend forward many inches when drawn. 
There are five manuals; beginning at the 
bottom: Choir, Great, Bombarde, Swell, and 
Echo. The keys of the last two are notice- 
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ably shorter than the other rows. With 
such an array of keyboards we expect many 
stops. We find 37! 

The specifications are given herewith. 


CHOIR: 

8’ Diapason 

.. Flute 

4’ Octave 

2’ Doublette 

8’ Basson 

.. Trumpet 

. .Cromhorne 

4’ Clarion 
Plein Jew 
Tierce 
Nazard 


GREAT: 

16’ Diapason 
8’ Diapason 
16’ Bourdon 
8’ Bourdon 
Flute 

4’ Octave 

2’ Doublette 

8’ Vox Humana 
Trumpet 

4’ Clarion 

8’ Cornet 
Nazard 
Quint 
Tierce 
Plein Jew 
Tremulant 


BOMBARDE: 
16’ Bombarde 


SWELL: 
8’ Oboe 
Cornet 


ECHO: 
8’ Trumpet 
4’ Flute 


PEDAL: 

16’ Soubasse 
8’ Flute 

4’ Flute 

16’ Bombarde 
8’ Trumpet 
4’ Clarion 


The Choir, Great and Bombarde each have 
a range of 51 notes while the Swell has 


ST. GERVAIS 
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21% octaves, and the Echo 2 octaves. The 
last two are supplemented by the necessary 
keys to make them the same length, altho 
the additional keys are silent. 

The Pedal range is from A three notes 
below our lowest C, to B below middle C. 
The old-fashioned pedalier seen in the pic- 
ture and preserved in a room behind the 
organ, is now replaced by a straight key- 
board. The white notes are sloped, very 
short and so far apart only the toes can he 
used, a style apparently popular in France 
during the XVIII Century. 

Almost amusing to us now is the incon- 
venient manner of coupling. Only three 
manuals ean be coupled. The row above 
the Great, Bombard, speaks always with the 
Great; but in order to couple the Choir to 
the Great, one must pull forward the entire 
set of keys of the Great an inch or more 
and lock them by the iron rod seen in the 
picture. When we “flip” down our modern 
electric tilting tablet couplers we can re- 
member this and take heart—for we ARE 
improving ! 

The organ is supplied with six bellows, 
one for each keyboard. The day I visited 
and heard it the wind was pumped by two 
frolicsome youngsters whose _ spasmodic 
bursts of energy caused many peculiar tonal 
effects. 

You might be anxious to hear just what 
the instrument sounds like. Of course full 
organ could be louder, but considering the 
number of registers and the size of the 
church it is all one could expect. There 
is plenty of mixture tone, almost too much. 
As to separate voices, the Oboe and Crom- 
horne in the Choir and the Flute in the 
Echo are the most beautiful. The Diapa- 
sons have that round mellow tone produced 
by the low wind pressure. 

Those who are interested and read French 
might find “Les Couperin” by Charles Bon- 
net recently published by Delagrave, Paris, 
a book of valuable information. 

In appreciation of this long and faithful 
service (1655-1826), a tablet is to be placed 
in the church to the memory of the family. 
At present there is a design on paper hang- 
ing near the main door. Which goes to 
show that organists can achieve fame—altho 
it does take one hundreds of years ! 





























ST. GERVAIS, PARIS 


The Germans dropped a bomb here on a Good Friday and killed or wounded about a hundred 
worshippers 








A Unit Example Begs for Some Thinking 


Is it Good or is it Bad > Here’s What the Buyer Gave 
and What the Builder Gave—Who Gave Most ? 


a half dozen or more are doing and 

dozens would be willing to do, certain 
registers of the appended specification have 
been slightly changed so as to make it serve 
as a general example of price and value. 
But it is a specific instrument, for which a 
known theater is said to have paid 
“$20,000., as I have it direct from two 
different men connected with” the builder 
himself. The writer goes on, “As I wrote 
you before, it is a very satisfactory instru- 
ment and has a sweet tone ...... It is worth 
its weight in gold compared to so many of 
the theater organs that are in existence.... 
Of course, as I said in a previous letter, I 
don’t know whether this organ cost the 
theater too much or not.” 

Neither do we know, and the builders of 
organs are not inclined to shed any direct 
light on whether or not it did cost the pur- 
chasers too much. Organs of this type are 
listed at $28,000. but the present purchaser 
knew what “list price” meant, and profited 
from his knowledge. 

The purehaser received for his $20,000.: 

3 Pedal stops at 16’ and 8 at 8’; 

11 Great registers, duplexed exactly to 
the Accompaniment, to which were 
added by way of variety. 

17 Stops taken from these 11 at various 
pitches, and 

14 Similarly added to the Accompaniment, 
with 

6 Duplexes to the third manual, and 
3 Similar variants; which makes in all, 

11 Registers expanded to 

74 Stops. Which, being interpreted, means 

11 Primary Colors, available in 

25 Shades on the Accompaniment, 

28 Shades on the Great, and 

9 Shades on the Solo. 

In other words, instead of giving a con- 
ductor an orchestra of 43 men playing 43 
different instruments, as the Straight builder 
would do; or 35 men playing 50 different 
instruments, as the Augmented system does; 
this Unit system gives the conductor 11 men 


. order not to blame one firm for what 


playing 74 instruments. Only 11 instru- 
ments can be played at any one time, but 
there are 74 instruments instantly available 
by the touch of a piston. 

Perhaps it is the story of the jazz band 
compared to the orchestra. The jazz band 
of 11 pieces is a fair-sized organization, and 
immensely popular because of the simple 
variety and tremendous vim of its music; 
the orchestra of 50 or 100 pieces does not 
attempt to compete with the jazz band in 
the jazz band’s field, which may or may not 
be a pity, for it could easily beat the jazz 
band at its own game by miles and miles. 
On the other hand the jazz band can com- 
pete with the orchestra only on one score, 
and that is the score of the dollar mark, for 
it costs about one-tenth the price of a good 
orchestra. 

I am inalterably opposed to the Unit 
Organ in church or concert, because I am 
just that much old-fashioned; and I am 
equally opposed to the Unit in the theater 
when it sells at exorbitant figure, because I 
am or try to be just that honest about money 
matters. And I have yet to be convinced 
that the supremacy of certain types of 
Units in the field of the theater is not due 
entirely to two things, both of them foreign 
to the fundamentals of the Unit system: 
1st, supremely efficient console; 2nd, snappy 
action that jumps to the fray and makes 
snappy music possible. Then there is one 
additional advantage of Unit methods: it 
gives the player every possible variety of 
color on each and every manual without in 
any way crippling another manual. This 
means that registration on the Unit is much 
easier than on the Straight, and this in turn 
means that a theater pianist can handle a 
Unit with ease whereas he would be hope- 
lessly swamped by the Straight; for on the 
Unit he has nothing to think about excepting 
the simple thing he wants, while on the 
Straight he must keep in mind constantly 
the setting of every manual and pedal and 
the likelihood is that if he jumps on the spur 
of the moment he will get himself many a 
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PIPE-WORK: PEDAL ACCOMPANIMENT GREAT SOLO 
1. 16° 85 HARMONIC TUBA 16-8 (8)-8 (16)-16-8-4 16-8-4 
2. “ $5 *DIAPASON 16-8-4 8 16-8-4 8 
3. “ 97 *BOURDON 16-8 16-8-4-224-2 16-8-4-234-2-134 
4. 8 73 TIBIA CLAUSA 8 (8)-8-4 (8)-8-4 8-4 
5. “ 61 *CLARINET 8 (8)-8 8 8 
6. “ 61 ORCHESTRAL OBOE 8 8 8 
7 “ 61 KINURA 8 8 8 
8 “ 85 *VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 8  716-8-4 +16-8-4-2 
9. “ 73 *VIOLE CELESTE 8 8-4 8-4 
10. “ 73 *SALICIONAL 8 8-4 8-4 
Mm. “* 7 VOX HUMANA +16-8-4 8 
PERCUSSION: 
A. PIANO 16 16-8-4 16-8-4 
Mandolin 16 16-8-4 16-8-4 
B. MARIMBA 8 8 
Harp 8 8 
C. CATHEDRAL CHIMES 8 8 
D. SLEIGH BELLS (8) 8 
E. XYLOPHONE (8) 8 8 
F. GLOCKENSPEIL (Stroke) 8 8 
Bells (Repeating) 8 8 
G *CHRYSOGLOTT 8 8 
TRAPS: 
a. SNARE DRUM a. 
b. TAMBOURINE b. 
e. CASTANETS e. 
d. CHINESE BLOCK d. 
dd. TOM TOM aa. 
e. BASS DRUM (e) 
ee. KETTLE DRUM (ee) 
fi CRASH CYMBAL (f) 
g. CYMBAL (g) 
h. TRIANGLE (h) 
i {FIRE GONG 
j. {STEAMBOAT WHISTLE Mie gee cage 
k. THORSE HOOFS Parenthesis indicate Second Touch 
i $iBIRD EFFECTS (2) t Toe Pistons also 
- sAUTO HORN § Thumb Pistons also 
COUPLERS: 4 (all 8’) and Pedal). Pianoforte (with toe 


to ACCOMPANIMENT: SOLO 

“a " : (SOLO) 

“ GREAT sissssesscst BOLO 

ne T- . ewhinwienaaned (SOLO) 
PISTONS: 29 


3P. 10A. 10G. 6S. 
5 TREMULANTS: (Different wind press- 
ures) 
MAIN, SOLO, VOX HUMANA, TUBA, 
TIBIA CLAUSA 


CRESCENDOS: 4 


Main Chamber. Solo. Register (Great 


button on upper right of pedal con- 
trolling the dampers) 


SFORZANDOS: 2 
Registers (1. Pipe-work; 2. Tutti) 
Traps (1. Snare Drum; 2. Bass Drum and 
Cymbal ) 


The pianoforte responds to addition ac- 
cent through Second Touch on each individ- 
ual key—that is, you can bring out the 
melody as in ordinary piano playing. It 
is very good for a mechanical contrivance. 
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surprise because some coupler or other is at 
the moment hitching two manuals together. 
And this leads me to the thought--a thought 
that has been in my mind in increasing 
strength for some years—that couplers are 
far too common in use by players and made 
much too necessary by specifications, for on 
the average organ the Great may sound like 
a bean-pod with no beans in it unless the 
Swell be hitched to it to fill it up. 


The 16 traps used need not be seriously 
considered, nor the 10 pereussions, though in 
the theater I consider them as essential to 
the organ as the trap drummer is to the 
orchestra—at least I’m too old-fashioned for 
that young idea. 

This is half the story. It will require the 
cooperation of a player or a builder to com- 
plete it by giving the list of stops furnished 
honest!y for only $20,000. along the Straight 


or Augmented system of building. Without 
that, no dependable conclusions can be drawn 
with finality. It certainly is a matter of 
cost, and cost is entirely comparative. The 
fact that the average Unit is voiced like fog- 
horn and completely lacks the basic re- 
quirement of all musie instruments, namely 
refinement and beauty of tone, is no more 
an argument against the Unit system than 
the fact of its superlative console and action 
are an argument in its favor. And all the 
Percussion and Traps in the world are mere 
accessories, and have nothing whatever to 
do with the Organ as an instrument of 
music; for the Organ must ever be judged 
by its pipe-work and by no other tonal 
factor. 

Is any player or builder courageous 
enough to give the other half for publication 
and furnish the Editors satisfactory proofs 
as to the actual price paid?—T.S.B. 


The Schlieder Method 


A Personal Narrative of the Paris Class 
By FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


HAVING finished my teaching in Paris, I 
went to the quiet of Lausanne and the in- 
spiring altitudes of the Alps. Here I was 
able to complete scme of the work I had 
planned to finish. 


Concerning the classes in Harmony and 
Contrapuntal Technic which I conducted in 
Paris from July 1st to August 4th I will say 
that I am more than satisfied with the 
results. The combined classes in both Paris 
and Lausanne numbered seventeen, among 
them being two English, one Russian, and 
one Norwegian. One English member of 
the class is a student of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. The enthusiasm that the work 
aroused, not. only from the practical results 
attained, but from the philosophical treat- 
ment of the basic harmonic principles in- 
volved, was most reassuring and encourag- 
ing. Arrangements have already been made 


NOTE: The present exposition of his methods is 
written by Mr. Schlieder at the Editor’s request. It 
will be followed by a thorough digest of the principles 
involved, and their practise, by Mr. Walter E. 
Hartley. who prepared his materials in conference 
with Mr.- Schlieder.—THE EDITOR 


to insure my return next summer to Paris 
and Lausanne. 

The beginner’s class numbered nine, and 
of these but two had any previous knowledge 
of harmony. The aim of the thirty daily 
lessons of two hour periods was to improvize 
a composition in the ternary form, including 
modulations of near keys according to 
Bachonian usage; extensions of the second 
and third parts. The composition was 
lyric in style and created in both the major 
and minor modes. No text-book is used but on 
the contrary each element that entered into 
the composition of a musical creation had 
to be thoroughly understood from a verbal 
presentation of the natural laws governing 
them. The work is accomplished solely by 
the act of the understanding of vital har- 
monie principles rather than by means of 
imitation. 

There is a notion among certain musicians 
that improvisation is taught without definite 
and progressive details in a haphazard sort 
of way. In the twenty-five years of diligent 
study of the psychological processes involved 
in the act of musical creation and its relation 
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to the activity of the universal law of har- 
mony discernable in the laws of nature, I 
have found nothing more definite and 
progressive than the laws governing musical 
movement—laws that the theorists in general 
have as yet not encountered. In my in- 
struction of music and the cultivation of 
the musical faculties nothing is left to 


seed in its relation to a full grown plant— 
in fact so complex that the mind has but 
little time to thing of anything else but con- 
structive details. It is the study of natural 
growth as unfoldment and development, and 
not the study of the component parts of a 
completed thing that has given rise to a 
confidence in the mind of my pupils which 











MR. SCHLIEDER’S PARIS CLASS 


Irom left to right: Mrs. Phillip Fox, Mr. de Montolio, Mrs. Edgeton, Miss Bradford, 
Mr. Carscn, Mme. Stahl, Miss Evans, Miss Yahn, Mme. Von Brink-Kunig, Miss Wagner, 


Mrs. Rogers, Miss Kedy, Mr. Gilbert, 


Mrs. Yahn, Mr. Schlieder and Miss Cass. 


England, France, Norway, Russia, and America are represented in the Class 


chance. Every item of musical significance 
is related to the harmonic law, is thoroughly 
understood and practised until it becomes 
an active part of one’s musical vocabulary. 
The approach to an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of music is made through the chief 
element of music namely: melody and its 
generative force. Tonal harmony is the 
result of melodic movement. Melody of 
pre-harmonic times and its great period of 
natural development in the contrapuntal 
period was an expression obedient to an 
inner harmonic authority more powerful 
than the limited rulings of an inquiring 
mind. It is upon the cultivation of this 
inner authority as CAUSE, not its outward 
expression as EFFECT, that I base my teach- 
ing of musical science and its immediate 
expression commonly known as improvisa- 
tion. The first causes of musical generation 
beginning with melody—the form in which 
music first made its appearance—are as 
much in advance of the study and practise 
of four-part harmonic complexities, as an 
introduction to musical composition, as is a 


has made my efforts successful. The chief 
Cifference between the teaching of musical 
creation of the present day in Europe and 
America, so far as I am able to learn, and 
that of my own methods, lies in the manner 
of the approach. The methods for centuries 
have been carried on from the particular to 
the general, from the study of the effects 
of causes; while my instruction is opposite, 
that is, from the general to the particular, 
from the study of causes. The difference 
between these two methods of approach is 
very great, and by reason of this difference 
necessitates an altogether different training 
of the mind as well as a different treatment 
of the harmonie law. 

The study of tonal effects deals with 
musical construction, while the study of 
causes deals with construction plus_ its 
motion. Of greatest importance in the study 
and practise of musical expression is the 
matter of tonal motion. The cause of tonal 
motion is in reality the secret of musical 
creation. The principle that musical move- 
ment and tonal construction are co-existent, 
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is of the greatest importance in the study 
and practise of improvisation. In pre- 
harmonic times when scale-tones were the 
only musical expressions known the prin- 
ciple of musical motion was unconsciously 
employed, as well as the principal of scale 
construction. Even in the early stages of 
the contrapuntal period, before rules gov- 
erning tonal construction were reduced to 
paper and pencil exercises, was the principle 
of musical motion actively employed but 
yet without a consciousness of its scientific 
details. As time advanced and with it paper 
and pencil were used instead of tonal prac- 
tise in the cultivation of an awakened har 
monic consciousness, did the cause of tonal 
motion become more and more dormant. It 
is no wonder in our day, with the principle 
of musical motion unconsidered, that so few 
persons are able to express what they know 
of musical construction. Knowing  con- 
stitutes but a small part of musical ex- 
pression. If the psychological processes of 
the mind were more generally understood, 
the error in musical education and training 
would soon be corrected. Because a person 
is able to improvise, which means musical 
creation, in the course of five or six wecks, 
in a simple form it is true, is no reason to 
suppose that no harmonic intelligence is in- 
volved. In these five or six weeks both 
harmonic and contrapuntal principles have 
been in constant use, only more basically 
than is the common practise. Time will 
not permit me to make clear the essential 
training that is necessary in the accomplish- 
ment of the task I set before my pupils in 
the course of thirty days of intensive work. 
I will however send you a written com- 
position—which was improvised first and 
copied as nearly as could be remembered— 
by a Russian woman, a member of the class, 
who played the piano a little, and had no 
previous knowledge of harmony or counter- 
point. It is however the result of a clear 
understanding of the interrelation of melody, 
rhythm, and harmony and the result of their 
movement in form. The result was obtained 
by the study and practise of the harmonic 
law viewed from the standpoint of its in- 
strumental expression rather than from a 
consideration of the harmonie law deduced 
from vocal standards and customs of many 
centuries past—a method still in vogue 
generally. Having created a musical move- 
ment of this simple, but essential type and 
style, further advancement is made by the 


acquisition of a greater and more extended 
harmonic vocabulary, the study and practise 
of melodie and harmonic variation, and the 
variation of form. In the act of creating 
even so simple a composition as this there 
is sufficient harmonic knowledge—plus many 
other scientific principles—to accomplish 
the task or its repetition at’ any time. More 
would have been a hindrance. As_ the 
musical task becomes more involved, so will 
the call and the necessity for a larger har- 
monic vocabulary and a greater variation of 
form be heeded. Not until each bit of 
musical knowledge has found its outlet in 
practise tonally and rhythmically is another 
bit added. Knowledge without expression is 
like a pool of water without an outlet, while 
expression governed by knowledge is like 
the current of a stream—it is going some- 
where. Harmonie or contrapuntal knowl- 
edge without immediate expression is not 
my way of teaching music, but rather 
musical expression accompanied by the 
essential knowledge to make it true and 
lawfully beautiful. This implies the corre- 
lation of the mental and emotional elements 
of musical expression—a state of conscious- 
ness one finds in every true musician. 

The contrapuntal class busied itself with 
the fugue in two voices, which I called the 
“Pin-head Fugue,” and the two-part 
canon in the “fifth” with additional parts. 
In the time allowed each member of the 
class was able to improvise in a slow tempo 
in the ternary form—as well as with it— 
the canon in question as well as the fugue. 
I am sending you examples of both in order 
that you may acquaint yourself with the 
quality of the work accomplished. None of 
the class have had more than my presenta- 
tion of two-part counterpoint. As soon as 
two-part counterpoint has been practised 
according to principles of variations in- 
volving principles of musical movement. I 
make use of it in the expression of those 
forms that were in common use in the 
polyphonic style of writing. It is truly a 
waste of very valuable time to wait until 
all of the species of counterpoint have been 
studied before introducing them in musical 
forms of the period. The mind instead of 
expressing itself from the beginning in 
established musical forms, occupies itself in 
obeying constructive rules from which it is 
difficult to depart later. 

The “Pin-head” Fugue is a fugue form 
taken from the early fugal writings of 
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Bach. In it are present the essential char- 
acteristics of the simple fugue. While the 
fugue, as I am presenting it, is only in two 
voices, it is the simplest and the most 
effective beginning for so exacting a task— 
and insures likewise the improvisation of 
it. In many of the fugues of Bach one will 
find missing the counter-subject and the 
stretto. I have likewise omitted them, and 
introduce these difficult features after the 
essential details have been mastered in 
improvisation, such as the subject and its 
answer, the episode, and cadence with its 
preparations. The stretto as well as the 
counter-subject I find are in a great measure 
a product of canonic practise and find their 
place in due time. As Bach grew and de- 
veloped the power to write his master fugues, 
it is indeed foolish to begin not only the 
study, but the more difficult task of im- 
provising one from the standpoint of his 
monumental works. Bach grew into poly- 
phonie eminence by reason of long labor. 
The feeling of polyphonic movement what- 
ever its nature may be is a matter of prac- 
tising polyphonic movement. 

Paper work in the study of musical crea- 
tion has made necessary a certain order in 
the presentation of its constructive elements, 
which in the practise of improvisation I 
find impracticable -yet all of the units 


one finds in polyphonic forms are introduced. 


in due time. The order differs by reason of 
a difference in the mode of expression. The 
difference between understanding a rule or 
principle and fluently performing it is 
great. In teaching the immediate expression 
of musical ideas in any form or style of 
necessity changes the order of the presenta- 
tion of the musical material for practise, due 
to a difference in mental activity. Of course 
this procedure is at times opposite to pre- 
vailing methods of teaching harmony or 
counterpoint. The opposition is necessary, 
not because: prevailing methods are faulty in 
respect to paper work in the study of 
musical construction, but because the mind 
is called upon to perform a far more difficult 
task, namely: that of KNowrNG the laws of 
musical construction plus its motion and ex- 
pressing them in performance. One who is 
acquainted with the mental processes in- 
volved in the expression of musical ideas 
upon a musical instrument will know the 
KNOWING mind and the DOING mind are two 
different acts of human consciousness which 
must be correlated. To do what one under- 
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stands and thoroughly knews with artistic 
intent and finish takes a far greater time 
and patience than the mere comprehension 
of rules and the expression of them a few 
times in signs and symbols in the form of 
exercises. Not being able to appreciate this 
point, the great value of improvisatorial 
training is misunderstood, or underestimated. 
The mental power that is going to waste 
in musical training to-day is deplorable. 
The great majority of music students are 
taught to become musical carpenters hammer- 
ing away according to the plans constructed 
by some one else-—while the marvelous free- 
dom of expressing oneself within the great 
laws of harmonic motion lies hidden in the 
mere knowledge of musical structure. If 
the English 'anguage were taught in the 
same manner that the tonal language is 
generally taught, the tongue would soon lose 
its cunning, and conversation become a lost 
art. Children are taught to think verbally, and 
the world is made alive by reason of the 
expression of thought. Music students are 
not generally taught to think tonally—which 
implies motion forward—according to the 
laws of harmony and rhythm. By the law 
of harmony and rhythm I mean something 
more than the constructive details of chords 
or the divisional possibilities of a measure 
of time. Harmony and rhythm are vital 
principles of nature. Where there is har- 
mony tonally there is also the element of 
time. Time that is ordered, and regulated 
into periods of duration, is called rhythm. 
Expression is motion forward, and in teach- 
ing the vital principle of rhythmic motion— 
@ principle of nature—have I given life and 
confidence to my pupils and success to their 
efforts. Toil and patience will open every 
gateway of musical expression. How little 
we know of musie from the standpoint of 
its vitality is evidenced by the poverty of its 
expression considering the instructive effort 
that is taking place in the civilized world. 
America to-day is more progressive musical- 
ly than Europe. There are unmistakable 
signs of musical awakening in America. 
While there are those in musical Europe 
who are seeking a release from musical 
mentalism, America holds a greater vision 
for musical progress. America succeeds be- 
cause she knows what is essential to success. 
This is shown in very many ways—which I 
need not mention—and in due time music 
will be added to her many successful 
activities. 











- Churches of America 


A Series of Presentations in Story and Picture of 


Some of the Famous Churches of America 


HE Church that Dr. Charles E. Clemens has made 
famous for its music was organized in 1853 as the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. April 2nd, 1911, the new building was dedi- 
cated, and the name has since been changed to the Chureh 


of the Covenant. 


Dr. Clemens began with a one-manual organ in a little 
Moravian chureh—what a contrast to the four-manual 
Moller over which he now presides, in a modern church 
edifice of unusual beauty and richness. And to the beauty 
and richness of the church architecturally, he is adding a 
beauty and richness musically that have been a credit to the 


profession of church musician. Western Reserve Univer- 


sity conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Music 
in 1915. 











MR. CHARLES E,. CLEMENS, MUS. DOC. 


“Of his personality I cannot speak too highly. He is a man of highest ideals, 

lenient in his judgment of everyone but himself, modest and apparently un- 

aware of his own rare gifts, reserved, silent, and sensitively keen to dis- 
harmony of every kind.” : 
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style used as a basis for the work is that early and simple Gothic of England and 
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THE NAVE LOOKING TOWARD THE PULPIT 


“The Church of the Covenant is an attempt to adapt the great style of Christian architecture develdped 

during the Middle Ages to the new conditions of Evangelical Christianity, and while sacrificing nothing of 

convenience, every attempt has been made to express the nature of the Presbyterian Church in beautiful 

and historical forms. The auditorium is broad, unbroken by columns. The whole area is covered by 

widespreading; open timber roof of hammer-beam construction similar to that still existing in Westminster 
Hall, London.”’ - 
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SIMPLICITY, CHURCHLINESS, DIRECTNESS 


No detail has been neglected, churchliness and its idealisms have not been forgotten. The east entrance 
to Beckwith Hall 
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MEMORIAL CASE OF THE GREAT ORGAN 


“At the time this is written only the Great division is finished, but the nobility and adequacy of this section 

justify the expectation that the completed organ will be a notable addition to the significant instruments 

of the city and an inspiration both in accompaniment and solo.” The organ is a four-manual instrument 
built by M. P. Moller, Inc. 
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Tone-Production for Choristers 


Simple Tried and Proved Exercises that will Remedy 
the Most Common Defect of Church Music 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
Lesson XII. 


presented in these lessons and their application to the 

exercises in patient, thoughtful practise, wil] result in a 
really cultivated voice which will possess evenness of quality, 
ease of production, and proper color. Words of hymns and 
anthems will be sung with distinct enunciation and without 
deterioration of tone quality. Choir singing will be a pleasure, 
both to choirmaster and choristers. Consciousness of vocal 
control will leave the mind free to grasp the meaning of the text 
and effective nuances of shade and color in interpretation will 
follow naturally. 

Practise of tone production by separate sections of the 
choir will insure blending of voices, leaving no one voice out- 
standing, and practise by the choir as a body will develop 
blending of the parts. The choral tone will be more homo- 
geneous, fuller in volume, without shrillness, and far more 
manageable in the production of tonal effects. 


A N UNDERSTANDING of the fundamental principles 
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As a last bit of practise some melodies are given to ke sung 
with syllables and words. Selections from Ferdinand Sieber’s 


Kight-Measure Vocalizes for soprano- mezzo-soprano, alto, 
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tenor, baritone, and bass, can be made to carry this part of the 
work further. But, by this time, hymns and anthems should 
furnish plenty of material for tone study and vocalization. 

The words of the last exercise present certain shadings of 
vowel-sounds heretofore used. In ‘‘with,’’ ‘‘his,’’ and the last 
syllable of “ruling,” the sound of “i” is less closed than ‘‘ee.”’ 
In ‘‘where,’’ “cleanse,” the last syllable of ‘‘even,’’ the “e” 
sounds as in “eh,” a less pronounced closing than in ‘‘a’’ as in 
fate. In these cases, the tongue is lifted less than in singing 
‘‘e”’ and “a.” Otherwise conditions are the same. 

If preparation is needed for these words. sing the vowel- 
sounds, ‘‘ah-eh-ih,”’ ‘‘i’’ pronounced as in it. Follow directions 
given for the more closed vowels, watching to see that the 
tongue action is less. Be sure that the proper vowel quality is 
secured. Permit no shading into the more pronounced ‘‘a”’ 
and ‘‘ee.’’ The jaw should be very loose and should not move 
while the three vowels are being sung. 


THE END 
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The Prelude 
By SUMNER SALTER 


N THE November issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST there appeared under 
points and Viewpoints an article by Mr. 

Perey Chase Miller setting forth some per- 
tinent comments on the organ prelude in 
“ordinary” churches, as he calls them, and 
particularly the right view-point in his 
opinion on “The Episcopalian Prelude.” 
Any reader who is a church organist and 
missed it should not fail to make up his loss, 
for what Mr. Miller says concerns the work 
of every church player, whether he is in an 
Episcopal or one of the “ordinary” churches. 

My purpose in this writing is to put a 
figurative loud-speaker on what he says 
anent the “sacred concert” idea prevalent in 
the “ordinary” churches, and also to protest 
against the restricted use of the organ pre- 
liminary to the service which he advocates 
and declares is the only “adequate” prelude 
in an Episcopal Church. 

The question of what constitutes a suitable 
or “adequate” prelude, what its proper 
function is, whether it is or is not to be 
considered and treated as a part of the ser- 
vice, is one independent of church denomin- 
ation and deserved more discussion than it 
has so far received. From time to time 
zealous church musicians have advocated in 
favor of the prelude as a part of the ser- 
vice, claiming such recognition as necessary 
to a proper and just estimate of the worth, 
dignity, and devotional character of the 
organ in the church. These pleaders in be- 
half of the organ, as well as the music that 
is written for it, naturally find a ready ear 
to their appeals among those persons who 
are more serious-minded musically. <A 
practical result of this view-point is the 
timing of the beginning of the prelude at 
the hour scheduled for the beginning of the 
service, i. e. at 10.30 or 11 o’clock, or what- 
ever it may be. This supposedly obviates 
the criticism to the effect that the organ 
prelude serves as a door-mat to the entering 
congregation; moreover the implied recog- 
nition of the value of the organ is gratifying 
‘ to the pride of the organist, The propriety 
of this custom, however, if occasional in- 
stances of the adoption of such practice may 
be called a custom, is not to be regarded as 
conditioned by consideration of the organ 
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but by those which concern the nature of a 
religious service. 

Yielding to no one in respect for and 
esteem of the incomparable value of the or- 
gan as an indispensable adjunct of religious 
service, it is my firm opinion that the pre- 
lude is, as its name implies, an introductory 
voluntary to and not a part of the service 
proper. As such it prepares for the service 
which begins with the spoken word of the 
minister, or priest, exactly as in the Episco- 
pal service. It is not a matter of denom- 
ination but one of emotional psychology, so 
to speak. Any so-called non-liturgical 
church that conducts a devotional service of 
worship, prayer, praise, and meditation, is 
as much entitled to a suitable prelude as 
any Episcopal or Catholic church. Hence 
the question is: What is a suitable prelude? 

Mr. Miller offers the following as the 
proper thing for an Episcopal service, viz. 
that it “should be little more than a signal 
to the congregation that the service is about 
to begin;” if there is an organ prelude of 
this kind and for this purpose, in order to 
be adequate, it will be just this, and nothing 
else. “If it is a set number, conspicuous 
and vociferous, it is on ordinary occasions 
an anomaly, an impertinence, and a piece of 
self-advertising on the part of the player.” 

This is a mercilessly true description of 
many preludes, no doubt, but is there no 
alternative to such as these and the non- 
descript next-to-nothing sort of affair ad- 
vocated by Mr. Miller and too often heard 
in Episcopal churches? 


Here, again, I register a firm conviction 
that there is. A just estimate of the needs 
of the situation certainly shows that there 
should be, and hence it is my belief that a 
more thorough and clear understanding of 
the incongruity and anomaly of the two 
extremes referred to will prompt organist- 
composers to furnish music suitable for such 
nse. An experience of eighteen years in 
daily service playing, following many years 
of regular church service, long ago enabled 
me to discover the meager supply of material 
in print that could be said to meet the re- 
quirements of a suitable or “adequate” 
prelude. 


To stimulate a little reflection and possible 
discussion of the matter the following sug- 
gestions are offered as to What a Prelude 
Should Be. Comprehensively stated it may 
be said it should be in the style of an im- 
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provisation. More specifically, it should be: 

Free in form, not cut and dried in com- 
pleted sections ; 

Continuous in flow, unified and consistent 
by the use of not more than two general 
themes or motifs; 

Free from triviality and weakness in 
rhythm ; 

Free from undue complication and strain 
in harmony and contrapuntal development; 

Brief, three or four minutes; and 

Quiet in general, but not necessarily free 
from. commanding and inspiring tonal 
effects. 

Is it not worth while for organist com- 
posers to supply a need for distinctly service 
music of this sort? Perhaps it is mainly 
a question of feeling the need. 


The December Calendar 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


DEC. 7TH. SECOND IN ADVENT 


“Take ye heed”—H. Alex. Matthews. 
Recit. and chorus from the cantata, “The 
Life Everlasting.” Text of chorus found in 
the Gospel. <A fine big number, somewhat 
contrapuntal. Medium difficulty. 14 pp. 
(Schirmer) 

“Hearken unto Me”—Sullivan. One of 
the standard anthems for this season. No 
solos. Not difficult. 8 pp. 

“My soul truly waiteth”—Steane. A quiet, 
easy anthem Harmonic in style, better un- 
accompanied. 4 pp. (Novello). 

“Arise, shine,”—Elvey. Another one of 
the well-known Advent numbers. No solos. 
Easy to sing. 4 pp. 


DEC. 14TH 


“The Great Day of the Lord is near’— 
Martin. There is nothing more effective 
for the season. Not difficult as to notes but 
requiring the utmost care in interpretation. 


‘A good bass section is needed. No solos. 


4 pp. 

“Comfort ye” and “Every Valley,” 
Handel. Choirmasters who have a com- 
petent tenor should use these selections 
from the “Messiah” 


“The Arm of the Lord”—-Haydn. Who- 
ever enjoys Haydn in his most cheerful 
mood will find this motet delightful. It is 
not particularly suitable for the season, but 
many Churches may find use for it here. 
There are no solos, and it is easy. 14 pp. 
(Novello) 

“Tt is high time to awake” Barnby. 
Another of the standard Advent anthems. 
No solos. Part of it may be sung by solo 
voices. 7 pp. 


DEC. 21ST. 


“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed,’ Mark 
Andrews. A vigorous and easy chorus num- 
ber. Melodious and quite satisfactory for 
any choir. 7 pp. (Gray) 

“And the glory of the Lord”, Handel. 
No comment is needed concerning this 
chorus from the “Messiah.” 

“The Wilderness”—Goss. A much short- 
er setting than that by Wesley, but most 
effective. There is some fine singing re- 
quired from the soloists; the chorus parts 
are of moderate difficulty. 12 pp. 

“How lovely are the messengers,” Mendels- 
sohn. Everybody knows this fine chorus 
from “St. Paul.” There are no real difficul- 
ties. Many choirmasters use the duet pre- 
ceding the chorus, forming a double num- 
ber. 


DEC. 28TH. SUNDAY AFTER CHRIST- 
MAS. 


We shall list the anthems for Christmas 
Day here. 


“Christmas Day”—von Holst. A choral 
fantasy on old carols ingeniously contrived, 
with some combining of melodies. This will 
prove a most attractive carol selection. 
Baritone, alto and soprano solos. 15 pp. 
(Novello) 

“The Hymn of the Angels”—West. A 
carol-anthem, the first half of each section 
in pastoral style, the second half rising to 
a splendid climax. 10 pp. (Novello) 

Of a Father’s Love Begotten”—Bairstow. 
Founded on an ancient melody. Interesting 
in its musical possibilities when well sung. 
Well. worth consideration. No solos. 12 
pp. (Novello) 

“Child Jesus came to earth”—Philip 
James. Carol in ancient style. Simple in 
character. Unaccompanied. One of the 
finest modern carols. 4 pp. (Schirmer) 











ORGAN SELECTIONS 
Idyll, “The Sea”—Smith 
Vision—Parker 
Benedictus—Reger 
Gesu Bambino—Yon 
Songe d’Enfant—Bonnet 
Noel—Mulet 
Christmas—Foote 
A Rose breaks into bloom-—Brahms 
Wachet auf—Bach 
Rhapsodie on Christmas Themes—Gigout 
Symphonie Romane—Widor 


Service Programs 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Curysostom’s—CHICAGO 
Franck—Prelude Fugue and Variation 
Benedictus in B-f—Stanford 
“Lord, We Implore Thee”—Franck 
Vierne—Choral (Second Symphony) 


Widor—Andante Cantabile 
“Come, Holy Ghost”—Palestrina 
Bach—Prelude in G 


Davies—Solemn Melody 

“Ave Verum”—Mozart 
Handel—Andante Maestoso 

“The Mystery of Bethlehem”—Willan 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
St. THomas’—NEw York 
Mag. in B-f—Stainer 
Nunc D. in B-f—Stainer 
“On Christmas Morn”—Candlyn 
Guilmant—Offertoire on two Christmas 
Themes 

JOHN W. NORTON 

St. James’—CHICAGO 
Boellman—Priere a Notre Dame 
Nunc D. in E-f—Aitken 
“Ts it nothing to you”-——-Foster 
“Hear my prayer”—Mendelssohn 
Borowski—Finale (Son. 1) 


Ravenello—Christus Resurrexit 

Te Deum in B-f—Stanford 

“Worthy is the Lamb”—Handel 

March on Easter Theme—Merkel 
ALBERT W. SNOW 

EMMANUEL CHURCH—BOSTON 

_ Widor—Andante (“Sym.” IT) 

Benedictus es—Carroll 

“Give ear, O Shepherd”—Whiting 

Widor—Final (“Sym.” IT) 


“Dark brooded fear’—Franck 
“Blessed he”—Franck 
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“O ye Righteous”—Franck 
Jongen—Priere 
Quef—lIdylle 
Bossi—Chant du soir 
Dubois—In Paradisum 
Fiat Lux 
The following list includes only concert 
materials; the usual service programs are 
omitted from this column. 
CHARLES N. BOYD 
TuEsDAY MusicaL CLUB—PITTSBURGH 
“Halls of Atrides” (Helene)—Chausson 
“Blessed Damozel”—Debussy 
“Three Cavaliers”— (Russian) 
“Behind the Lattice”—Chadwick 
“Frog went a-courting’—(Kentucky Melody) 
“The Bridegroom”—Brahms 
“Song of Shepherd Lehl”—Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“The Zincali”—Smith 
“There’s a meetin’ ”—Dett 
“Persian Serenade”—Matthews 
“Praise ye the Name”—Gretchaninov 
“Tndian Mountain Song”—Cadman 
“The Moths”—Palicot 
MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
Women’s Community CHorus—GLENN 
Rince, N. J. 
“Greeting”’;—Fischer 
“Q World Thou Art Wondrous”—Hiller 
“God’s Miracle of May”—McCollin 
“Ode to Music”—Braun 
“No Evil shall befall”—Costa 
“TImpatience”—Schubert 
“Lightning Bug”—Hatch 
“Doan you cry”—Noll 
“Valse”—Taylor 
“Peter Pan Selection”—Beach 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus”—Wagner 
“Inflammatus”—Rossini 
DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY 
St. JouNS—WILMINGTON 
Dr. Day’s own Compositions 
Hymn “Alleluia” 
Allegro Con Brio (Son. D-m) 
Caprice 
“Sing with all the Sons” 
Suite A-m 
Solo: “Lydia’s Song” 
Morceau Symphonique 
Veniemmanuel Choral Prelude 
Solo:“ Joy Dawned again” 
Melodie B-f 
Hymn “Glorious Things” 

DR. FREDERIC T. EGENER 
WELLAND Ave. M.E.—St. CATHARINES, ONT. 
Liszt—Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Faulkes—Concert Overture E-f 
Guilmant—F antasia 
“Bells St. Michael’s Tower’—Stewart 
“Alexander’—Brewer 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
“London Town”—German 
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MR. W. B. OLDS 
RepLanps CHoRUS—REDLANDS, CALIF. 
“To Spirit of Music”—-Stephens 
“Sing O Sing’—Dunn 
“And the Smoke Rose Slowly”—Converse 
“Sunrise Call”—(Zuni Indian Melody) 
“Roses of Picardy”—Wood 
“Shadow March”—Protheroe 
“Daffodils a-Blowing”—German 
“Marishka”—(Hungarian Air) 
“Play O Gipsy”—(Hungarian Folk Song) 
“Whither Going Shepherd”— (Hungarian 
Folk Song) 

“Tinker, Tailor”—Forsyth 

FRANK PARKER 

Lyric Crus—UrTIca, N. Y. 
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“The Awakening”—Daniels 
“Flower of Dreams”—Clokey 
“Night Song”—Clokey 
Cantata: “Ste. Mary Magdalene’—D’Indy 
“Spring’s Ballet”—O’Hara 
“Garden Song”—Gest 
“My Song”—Wilson 
MISS EMILY SHADE 
St. Peters M. E.—READING, PENNA. 
Violin, Cello and Organ: Handel—Largo 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Solo: “O Lord Most Holy”—Franck 
“But the Lord is Mindful”—Mendelssohn 
“Be With us Still”—Massenet 
“Turn not Thy Face”’—Woodman 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the Requirements of the 
Practical Organist in Concert, Church or Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Choral 


RYBNER: “EventnG”: here is an un- 
usual church song, one that looks modern 
from start to finish, and that is more or less 
so, in a conservative and honest way, how- 
ever. It contains just three pages, but those 
three pages are for two artists to interpret, 
one must be a singer with a medium range, 
and the other an organist able to adapt a 
piano accompaniment and play the organ 
with satisfaction; given such a combination, 
I should like to hear this inviting thing sung 
at a serious service. The text even dares 
to say something poetic that is not already 
dusty and rusty with age. (Schirmer 1923, 
60¢ net) 

LESLIE F. WATSON: “Praise WAITETH 
FoR THFE”: eight pages of vigorous music 
for chorus or perhaps quartet, with bass solo 
by way of contrast. The text is poetic, and 
in accordance with more than half our store 
of church music, has no real meaning. It 
serves as sort of a cheer-leader for the church 
service however, and is very necessary; some 
day composers will modernize themselves 
and be no longer satisfied with words, they 
will demand meaning. This is no argument 
against the present anthem, as it is one of 
the most desirable of the present group of 
reviews, for it is vigorous, has a character 





of its own, is easy to sing, rather musical, 
and can be made altogether a good number 
for either morning or evening service. A 
volunteer chorus will go to it with joy and 
give a good account of itself—choruses never 
bother with the texts anyway. (Schmidt 
1922, 12¢) 

WATSON (NEVIN): “O Jzsus TuHou 
ALT STANDING,” six pages of music with 
popular appeal, pleasing melody, harmony, 
and rhythm—and what more is needed for 
the average volunteer chorus? It is easy to 
do, and the whole number is made pleasing 
io singers and congregation alike; it is for 
services with the gospel message rather than 
for dignified services of the morning type. 
(Heidelberg 1924, 15c) 


Organ 


GRETCHANINOFF: Crapite_ Song, 
transcribed by Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan. 
After a few measures of pleasing introduc- 
tion, the melody appears in the left hand, 
a beautiful, serene melody in an equally 
beautiful setting. As an offertory it would 
be most delightful, or as part of a prelude. 
As a theme for a fine picture it is equally 
good. And in the right place on a concert 
program, with beautiful tone colors, a player 
who is not addicted to Saint Vitus, and a 
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non-gum-chewing audience, the piece will be 
superbly beautiful, and it might even hit the 
gum-chewers too. It is one of the fine things 
in music, and only three pages; musical and 
musicianly both. (Schmidt 1923, 40c) 

FREDERIC LACEY: Exvutrate Dero, a 
Grand Chorus of postlude character, built 
of chords rather than melodies, very easy to 
play and simple in structure. (Schmidt 
1924, 50¢ net) 

EDWIN H. LEMARE 
WooDLAND REVERIE 
SOMETHING good in organ music, for 
church, concert, and theater—and_ easy 
enough to play so far as notes go, though 
giving fine opportunities for effective regis- 
tration of a most colorful variety. Lazy 
players (there are thousands of them) can 
go through it from beginning to end on a 
piston or two; the honest players will find 
it interesting to use the organ to the utmost. 





Our illustration shows the opening measures; 
it is inspirational music, impressionistic, 
moody, descriptive of beautiful scenes, beau- 
tiful thoughts. It is not so much a tune, 
not rhythmic—just impressions of beautiful 
thoughts. And this is the sort of thing I 
like—I wish I could say as much for the 
other recent publications of this Composer. 

For the church it is an ideal prelude—I 
could not say more in a hundred sentences. 
For the concert program it is well worthy 
of use—but Farnamistic registration will 
change it from ordinary interest to super- 
ordinary, and this eliminates the 95% of us 
who are lazy organists. 

For the theater it will be beautiful to ac- 
company a scenic, or for serious dramas in 
serious and beautiful spots. I recommend it 
to every organist. (Schmidt 1924, 50¢ net) 

W. J. MARSH: Eventnc Hymn: three 
pages of organ music of a simple, tuneful 
order, calling for Chimes. Though the 
printed score does not suggest it, the opening 


leithand part seems to demand Chimes as 
an accent, and where the accent value is 
turned into melodic, the resourceful organist 
will still be able to use the Chimes without 
turning them into unpleasant discord. The 
second page gives a melody to the Chimes, 
which the Reviewer does not approve, unless 
it can be managed with more discretion than 
most of us are apparently exercising in our 
playing of organs—we play the organ as a 
business instead of as a pleasure, which is 
unfortunate for our public and our salary. 
But while we do not agree with the Com- 
poser in his ideas for the Chimes, we do 
agree that the piece calls for Chimes and 
gives them a good work to do. We suggest 
it to those desiring musie with Chimes. 
(Schmidt 1924, 40c¢ net) 


MOUSSORGSKY: Marcu oF VIcTorY, 
transcribed by Mr. Milligan. It opens with 
an unaccompanied theme for Trumpet, and 
then begins the march theme pianissimo. 
This theme is unusual in flavor and gives a 
player a chance to show if he has any 
original ideas of his own and is willing to 
use them. For empty-headed audiences, do 
not use it; they will stone you if you do. 
For church or theater it is safe any time, 
if but a grain of intelligence be added to 
insure the selection of the proper place and 
time. It has a character of its own and does 
not have to imitate other things—which is 
saying more than dare be said of only too 
many current publications. (Schmidt 1922, 
50c) 

J. E. ROBERTS: Ferstan Marcu, six 
pages of jubilant music, built upon a good 
theme, musical rather than profound, with 
plenty of rhythmic snap and vitality. Our 
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illustration shows the opening measures and 
characterizes the first and third sections 
fully. The contrast theme is a pretty 
melody over an attractive, even if ordinary, 
accompaniment. It is the kind of music 
that makes life worth while to a music com- 
mittee and allows treasurers to sign checks 
without violation of their consciences; and 
it is not at all difficult to play, though the 
congregation will never know that. In both 
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theater and church it will be useful. Better 
get it before you forget it. (Schmidt 1924, 
50c net) 

ROSSINI: Witu1am Tett OVERTURE, 
transcribed by Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. 
Twenty-one pages of music for the popular 
program, apparently done with fine care, 
certainly by a practical concert musician 
who knows what the recitalist must do and 
what he can do to win the profitable 
audiences he so badly needs. It also makes 
good study material, for the organist is not 
allowed to doze off in a far-away slumber 
and forget his job. (Schirmer 1923, $1.50) 

RUBINSTEIN: Tue Hermit, transcribed 
by Mr. Sumner Salter. It is a slow serene 
melody in the right hand’s low register, using 
rich organ tones against a quiet chord ac- 
companiment without rhythmic values. It 
is purely a melody number of quiet, solemn 
moods, and very easy to play at sight. 
(B.M.C. 1917, 50c) 

SUMNER SALTER 
PRELUDE IMPROVISATION 
A FINE five-page bit of organ music, whose 
title apparently dedicates it to the chureh 
service, for which it is eminently fitted. 





Our illustration shall not give very great 
deseription—it cannot without quoting more 
measures than we allow. It shows the fine 
atmospheric opening measures, and this first 
staff is followed by another in the same 
mood, which gives superb quality to the 
piece; then comes the main theme, I presume 
we should call it; it is not so interesting, 
perhaps a little disappointing. But soon we 
realize that the Composer has chosen his 
own way of painting his picture—and who 
shall say that it is not so good as ours? He 
proves his right to paint by making a fine, 
scholarly, musical prelude which every 
musician will find highly interesting and be 
able to use to advantage in his church work. 
We recommend it to every church organist; 
it has much better than the average amount 
of inspiration, and of course its musician- 
ship goes without saying. (B.M.C. 1923, 
75c) ; 
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STCHERBATCHEFF: So.itupe, trans- 
eribed by Mr. Milligan. The title is easy to 
pronounce; a sneeze works perfectly for the 
Composer. I often wonder if they invent 
these names just to put one over on our 
gullability; half this Russian stuff under the 
name of Milligan or Smith or even Buhrman 
wouldn’t stand a ghost of a chance with 
American publishers or players, which is in- 
deed sad. But this nice little bit of music 
is colorful, well written though Russian, 
(unless Mr. Milligan is penning these things 
himself it is Russian) moody, poetic—what 
more do we want? It is sometimes an agree- 
able exercise to take dull notes, add lofty 
phrasing, esthetic rhythm, and dreamy color- 
ings and create an art-work. It can be done 
with this piece; if we like that kind of ex- 
ercise let us get it; if we do not, let us get 
out of the business of organ playing for we 
are too lazy for words. (Schmidt 1923, 
50c¢) 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODY STUDIES 

By Epwarp Harpy 
FIFTEEN pages of easy music, mostly in 
trio form, intended as early studies in organ 
playing. The first one gives breves to the 
left hand and feet, and merely the scale in 
quavers to the right hand; the last one gives 
moving parts to all three staffs, with the 
feet doing their full share of the work. It 
furnishes the student with additional ma- 
terial for his early studies. (Schmidt 1924, 
75e net) 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: “Dost TxHov 
IN A MANGER Lik”, a 9-page “carol anthem” 
for Christmas, beginning with unison pas- 
sage for sopranos and contraltos, in minor 
tonality of charming effect; then the men’s 
voices sing the theme against slightly dif- 
ferent accompaniment, and finally the 
chorus in unison at the beginning of the 
theme and in harmony at the end. It is 
an anthem worth using, with inspirational 
qualities. (Heidelberg 1924, 15c) 

PHILO ADAMS OTIS: Curistmas 
‘Cuimes, for organ, harp, violin and violon- 
cello. It makes attractive music to fit the 
special festival atmosphere of the Christmas 
service when the added instruments bring 
inereased attention to the music of the ser- 
vices. It is recommended to those who have 
the resources to present it. (Summy 1922, 
$1.25 complete) 








Critiques of Photoplaying Here and There 


The Only Columns in Music Journalism that Give the Art 
Critical Analyses—with Broadway as the Backbone 
but not the Ideal—the rest of the World 
Included in Quest of Ideas 


Lexington 


THE public’s general insanity over opera 
was responsible for the building of this 
beautiful theater—and the thing failed as 
a home for opera, showing that insanity is 
sometimes curable. Loews took the house 
for motion pictures and installed an un- 
usually good Moller of three manuals, with 
enough registers and stops for four, divided 
perfectly for antiphonal effects, and so lo- 
cated that the instrument can be heard— 
which is a step in advance in theater organ 
building. Two fine theater organs have been 
taken out of Broadway houses in the past 
few years and replaced with units, entirely 
because they were built and installed in the 
days when organ builders had to take dic- 
tation from stupid theater owners, and hide 
their product behind impossible masses of 
stage draperies—even Jackie Coogan has 
more intelligence than theater owners had in 
those days. 

Very well, Lexington’s organ is gradually 
making itself known in the Metropolitan 
district, in spite of its location out of the 
normal theater district. 

Neither Loews nor the Lexington’s mana- 
ger nor the Lexington organist acted as 
host; I had to invite myself and buy my own 
ticket. I shall say exactly what I think, 
and give the bad (at least a part of it) with 
the good; the restrictions of courtesy shall 
not apply. 

The first tone that saluted me was a big 
flute, of rich quality, slightly hooty but not 
any more so than is common practise of all 
builders; can’t a big flute be voiced without 
the hoot? I’ve yet to hear one. Then some 
soft flutes, beautifully voiced, rich, clear, 
and sweet—such as we are supposed to pay 
fabulous prices for, yet I know Loews pay 
no fabulous prices for anything. Then fine, 
cutting strings, all the way from satisfyingly 
pianissimo to a good big string ensemble; 
they made a good job of the string ensemble, 


even if the organist did not make enough use 
of it in the two-hour program. 

Then an organ solo, announced on the 
screen, without the organist’s name, unless 
my memory was tricked by my enjoyment 
of good organ tone and a beautiful theater. 
No other soloist on earth would stand for 
such impertinence from a manager. 

But as the solo began, the console started 
its upward glide, slowly, slowly; it was fas- 
cinating to watch, as well as to hear. Mr. 
Marsh McCurdy is an excellent jazz player, 
and chose a popular selection, which he 
played with complete satisfaction, using 
beautiful organ tone, a fine sense of rhythm, 
and a dramatic climax on brilliant full organ. 
worked up to logically and masterfully. 
Traps are rather too strong, or at least were 
so used. Granted that the New York theater 
audience is vulgar in taste, but this is no 
reason why artists, either of the jazz type 
cr the scholastic, should cater to it too far; 
that is not the best way to raise salaries and 
keep them up. Mr. McCurdy also showed 
somewhat of a tendency to play with too big 
an organ; true, he did not prolong his 
fortissimos unduly, nor did he greatly err 
in this: he has a trustworthy sense of mu- 
sical beauty, and trespasses no further than 
the better average of seven-day-a-week 
players do. 

The organ builds up smoothly—from pia- 
nissimo to fortissimo—-and at the latter it 
beats the “mighty-voiced” units all hollow, 
for its voicing is artistic, rich, and full; we 
cannot poke a thumb or a telegraph pole or a 
whole train of cars through the middle of the 
ensemble and find unit action where we should 
find pipe tone. Considerable improvement 
will result if the builders take the 2’ and 
mixtures off the Register Crescendo, and 
also the G-G 4’ coupler if it is on; the full 
organ is too screamy because of these 
necessary high-pitched affairs. They are 
essential to the organ, but certainly neither 
essential nor desirable on the Register 
Crescendo. So take ’em off. 
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Mr. McCurdy played his cartoon “comedy” 
with very large organ. I should prefer it 
pianissimo and mezzo piano; perhaps only 
a difference in taste—but I hate big organ 
tone prolonged. The charm of refinement 
and beauty has more appeal to me than the 
noise of trumpets and diapasons. When 
the elephant fell over the cliff and was safely 
caught by the cat, Mr. McCurdy fell into 
Mendelssohn’s Sprina Sona, played proper- 
ly on very big organ. I do not know why; 
but I call it one of the best tricks his mind 
played in the whole show. It gave just the 
right absurdity to match the screen. All 
through, Mr. McCurdy strengthened the al- 
ready favorable impression of his work as 
theater organist. 


He has beautiful reeds, of all varieties, 
and he used them in clean solo work now 
and then. One of his successful favorites 
is a snatch of solo on the left organ an- 
swered by antiphonal effect in similar tone 
from the right—which Mr. Shulenberger 
and Mr. Luz had in mind when they planned 
this fine instrument. This antiphonal effect 
can be made a great deal more of. 


I do not think the use of a big flute for 
the eukelele scene, where the whatumacaller 
girl was seen in native costume (or other- 
wise) furnishing the cause for the dance of 
another. In actual fact, this music on the 
sands would have resembled a woman’s 
voice, and would not have been a shout. 
The organ could have given greater pleasure 
by a reinforced Vox Humana (either with 
16’ coupler on itself or with 8’ or 16’ flute 
or string, or both) against the xylophone. 

Another McCurdy idea had the germ of 
genius behind it. The buildings of an an- 
cient World’s Fair (Chicago, was it ?) 
formed part of the news; Mr. McCurdy 
matched the beautiful architecture with 
something that sounded to me like 8’ tone 
with quints and other off-unison ranks. 
Mathematics, designs, angles, squares in 
music. Fine, I thought. But again I con- 
sidered forte or mezzo-fortissimo putting it 
too strongly; a pianissimo or mezzo-pianis- 
simo would have been the perfect interpre- 
tation of his idea. Personal taste, perhaps. 
Take whichever viewpoint you prefer. 

And the organ score, if we can call it 
such, gave an object lesson for a sermon on 
the topic these columns have been proclaim- 
ing for some years. Namely, for the love 
of all that is beautiful, stop this eternal 
scrambling from piece to piece just because 


the screen changes from room to room or 
girl to girl. Restlessness in a score is the 
climax of absurdity. I’ve seen two Broad- 
way scores ruined by it lately, and they 
were not made by the Big Boss of the house 
in which they were perpetrated; I know his 
style, and they did not follow it. They gave 
a separate piece of music for every con- 
ceivable change of scene. Change of mood 
or screen intent had nothing to do with it. 
Nonsense, gross blundering in scoremaking, 
a terrible trial for the audience that knows 
Mr. McCurdy plays, apparently, largely 
from memorized pieces, supplemented with 
improvisations, and, whenever a score-maker 
has a genuine setting for a certain mood, 
he uses that setting. This is legitimate. It 
is ideal, for an organist like Mr. McCurdy, 
and for any other who can memorize and 
improvise passably for a few continuous 
minutes. What a satisfaction compared to 
the impossible score I had just heard else- 
where. 


The orchestra of a dozen or so played 
well, was nicely balanced, and at this per- 
formance did not attempt the impossible. 
The theater is delightful, the organ one of 
our best theater instruments—with rich 
tones than which nothing better need be 
built for many a year or for any purpose 
(though the richness is not 100% but—well 
I can sign my name to it as a guaranteed 
50%, which is more than any honest critic 
dare normally do)—the program was good, 
the house management smooth and refined, 
and altogether I have no regrets for having 
spent real money to get in. If the screen 
were tilted slightly backward at the top, to 
counteract the present slight disadvantage 
of relative screen and projection-room posi- 
tion, would it cure the only present defect 
of the whole Lexington ? 


Rivoli 


I MUST confess considerable disappoint- 
ment in the organ work of several features 
in recent programs, and perhaps place the 
blame on Paramount directors who are 
short-sighted and expect one genius to do the 
impossible. Mr. Riesenfeld doesn’t disap- 
point in his own music; I doubt if he could 
disappoint; he’s too thoroughly musical. 
But conditions over which one man can 
hardly be expected to exercise control were 
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such at one time as to make it imperative 
for the issuance of an order commanding 
organists to follow the given score for every 
feature. Personalities are lost in big organ- 
izations; perhaps this must be so. If Mr. 
Riesenfeld expects to reach a ripe old ‘age, 
he dare not attempt to make all the scores 
personally. The two that distressed me were 
not of his making; I know his stamp. I 
do not mind what the orchestra does to a 
picture, but I do seriously rebel when Mr. 
Adams, in order to obey orders, has to play 
at a score that is so thoroughly choppy and 
inartistic and jumpy that he becomes no 
longer a musician but a proof-reader . 

The only remedy is to set Messrs. Adams 
and Krumgold entirely free from the fol- 
low-the-score order, and give them the 
artistic liberty they have earned and can 
best use to the maintenance of the Riesen- 
feld reputation. A reviewer of these several 
programs who should fail to emphasize this 
would not be worth reading—not even worth 
the passes that admitted him. 

The Rivoli gave the world its first demon- 
stration of the DeForest phonofilm presenta- 
tion of America’s two candidates for the 
presidency, giving absolute synchronization 
of speech with sight. Of course there was 
some third individual, some western person 
of no importance who thinks, because a few 
farmers consent to listen to him and watch 
his teeth while he talks, the nation might 
possibly be silly enough to take his presi- 
dency candidacy seriously; he was there 
too, for the sake of that contrast and com- 
pleteness which marks Riesenfeld produc- 
tions. The ear hears exactly what the eye 
sees; this is near enough to the truth any- 
way. The point is that nature takes care of 
the synchronization and once a DeForest 
phonofilm starts its initial record, man can- 
not upset it. The tone resembles that of 
the ordinary phonograph, but will improve 
with age, just as the phonograph and the 
loud speaker have. 


Capitol 


DR. MAURO-COTTONE does not often 
rise (or descend is it ?) to flights of humor 
but in the fairly interesting “Bread” he 
gave two examples both depending merely 
upon the Register Crescendo for effective- 
ness. The hero is having difficulty (it does 
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not rest heavily upon his heart) in con- 
vincing the heroine that she loves him. He 
has given her flowers and candy, and now 
he gives her theater tickets, in each tase 
accompanied merely by the words “Think of 
Martin.” She almost tears up the tickets, 
but he is successful in persuading her not 
to do that awful thing, and to the tune of 
lively and happy music at mezzo-pianissimo 
he makes his whirlwind exit—only to dash 
into the room a few seconds later and shout 
again a final “Think of Martin”—and at 
the dash Dr. Mauro-Cottone jammed on 
fortissimo crescendo for the second or two 
it took to slam the door open, yell the ad- 
monition, and slam it shut again. The 
audience joined me in a laugh. 

Later he is given the ectasy of dictating 
a letter to the outraged heroine and she 
snaps out that if he does not talk louder than 
that she cannot hear him—and the organ, as 
the dictator moves very much closer and 
speaks very much louder, jumps to a fortis- 
simo. But that isn’t satisfactory either, and 
the same outraged heroine informs him that 
he does not have to yell, and as he moves 
back a little and speaks more softly, the 
organ hops back to a pianissimo—and again 
the audience joined me in telling the organ- 
ist that his joke from the console was en- 
joyed. This, if I remember rightly, is about 
the first time I have heard Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone get out of the artistic and into the 
comic, and it tasted fine. 

A substitute organist made the mistake of 
trying to follow his picture too intimately, 
but then partly atoned for it when he 
abandoned his snatch playing and stuck to 
the Beethoven first-movement “MoonLiGu?” 
for a good long while—quite a relief. The 
habit of playing no set pieces is gradually 
dying out and in its place we are having 
more and more of single pieces played ar- 
tistically, and varied interpretively to fit 
the changing moods of the screen; in other 
words, we are growing toward continuity 
und abandoning hodge-podges. Another 
error in judgment was a continuous mezzo 
forte, which is invariably tiresome; relief, 
contrasts, high lights, and low—we need all 
the variety we can get, but it must be well 
planned, and the picture must not dominate 
the musician too sternly, for half the audi- 
ence will be likely to interpret the scene with 
slightly different color anyway and if an 
organist plays it red, this half will call it 
green and growl at the organists, while if 
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he stopped at a delicate shade of pink they 
would hardly have noticed it. Let us not go 
too far unless we are absolutely sure of the 
sereen—or are big enough artists to drag 
the screen with us. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone invented one of the 
best tricks I have heard in recent months 
when he used a mezzo forte discordant trill 
on strings to accompany none too brief 
screen interpolations in “True as Steel” 
where they look out of the office window and 
show the innumerable rows of windows up 
to the sky and down to the street, giving that 
peculiar slant on the world that is obtainable 
only in an immensely high building; my 
memory says the effect might be duplicated 
by holding C with the left hand and trilling 
on D and E with the right, though I am not 
saying Dr. Mauro-Cottone did just that by 
any means. My musical education was sad- 
ly neglected as to ear-training and dictation, 
and I’m not an analytical genius; I can only 
do my best to help interested photoplayers 
adopt or adapt the striking successes I hear 
on Broadway. 


Mr. Ralph Brigham 


IT WAS with sincere regret that Chicago 
in general and the Senate Theater audiences 
in particular lost Mr. Ralph H. Brigham 
who accepted a call to the Orpheum Theater 
at Rockford, Illinois. 

Upon those of us who appreciate to the 
fullest extent, not only the work of Mr. 
Brigham at the organ, but the wealth of 
his friendship, must come the sacrifice of 
that intimate association with him and that 
of the talented Mrs. Brigham who has 
helped so much to make his work a success. 


While many are called to the console, 
few are chosen to be masters of the organ. 
There are so many who find their sole com- 
pensation in the revenue which the service 
at the organ brings them; but we will be 
glad to remember Mr. Brigham as a master 
who finds his compensation, like the old 
masters, in the satisfaction of his work well 
done, combined with the pleasure his musi- 
cianly rendering. gives to others, of which 
statement we have daily proof. 

Mr. Brigham’s musical accomplishment 
and his mastery of the technic of the organ 
comes only as the fruit of years of pains- 
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taking study, long training, and faithful 
devotion to the ideals of musie. 

His transition from the themes of the 
church to those of the lighter and dramatic 
motifs of the moving picture theater has 
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brought to the latter the spiritual and re- 
fining influence so neéessary to all of us. 
Those of us who know him realize that 
his every execution is either faithful ren- 
dition, or actual inspiration manifest in 
original motifs. One feature of his idea 
of improvisation is his use of themes in 
fugue form, which has drawn him the in- 
terest of music critics generally. 
—Epwarp DICKENSON 


Mr. H. C. Gerwig » 


By H. G. STURGIS 


NIONTOWN, Pa., boasts of one of 

the finest of theaters—the State, built 

at a cost of approximately $800,000, 
beautiful in design and appointment and 
thoroughly modern in every detail. A won- 
derful organ, about the last word in organ- 
building, is a striking feature of this fine 
amusement house, and presiding at the key- 
board is Mr. Henry Charlés Gerwig. We 
take pleasure in paying our humble meed 
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of praise to one who is contributing so 
capably, day in and day out, to the enter- 


tainment of those who visit the State 
Theater. 

A writer in a current weeekly publication 
says: 


“There is no instrument in the world where 
so much is left for the performer. It is as 
if an entire orchestra were set before him.” 

It is not only what Mr. Gerwig does that 
shows his musicianship but the way he does 
it. An organist of many years experience, 
an improviser of talent and a composer of 
merit, Mr. Gerwig knows his instrument and 
he also knows the relation of its possibilities 
to the sub-conscious enjoyment which the 
average motion picture fan derives from 
following the action on the sereen to the ae- 
companiment of the proper appeal to the ear 
by the organist, or orchestra. 

Very few patrons, we believe, really ap- 
preciate the importance of the music accom- 
paniment. Mr. Gerwig has a keen sense of 
musical understanding and intelligence. He 
has a real knack of keeping his instrument 
ever secondary to the picture but in so 
doing his audience unconsciously, as it were, 
enjoys the organ all the more. With Mr. 
Gerwig there is always a sympathetic and 
delightful coordination between the screen 
story and the organ accompaniment. And, 
best of all, into his work he puts an earnest- 
ness, a fidelity, a conscientious endeavor to 
give always of his best which stamps him 
not only as a plendid performer and a one 
hundred per cent employe but one who 
understands the real mission in life—service. 


Mr. Gerwig was born in Pittsburgh, Dee. 
27th, 1885. In his childhood he took piano 
lessons from his mother and from Miss 
Elma Reed, and also violin lessons from 
Wynn B. Morris. Later he studied piano, 
theory and harmony in the Pittsburgh Con- 
servatory of Music, and also did string trio 
work with his two brothers for two winters 
under Theodore Rentz. He studied organ 
under Frederick Archer, Harry Archer, and 
Charles N. Boyd, composition under Harvey 
B. Gaul and voice essentials under John 
Colville Dickson. 

Mr. Gerwig has been in church musie work 
‘continuously since he was twelve years of 
age. As organist or choir director, or both, 
he has served, among other churches, 
Brighton Road Presbyterian, Pittsburgh; 
Providence Presbyerian, Pittsburgh; Avalon 
Presbyterian, Avalon; Second Presbyterian, 
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Wilkinsburg; and the Great Bethel Baptist, 
and First Presbyterian, Uniontown, all of 
Pennsylvania. 

He has had a wide and varied experience 
as theater organist. He was the second 
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theater organist in Pittsburgh, having pre- 
sided at the Olympic, Cameraphone, Garden, 
and Liberty Theaters, all of Pittsburgh; 
the Virginia Theater, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and the Penn and State Theaters, of Union- 
town, Pa. 

In the realm of choral direction, Mr. 
Gerwig has served with the Brighton Choral 
Society, of Pittsburgh, also the Gerwig 
Mensingers, of the same city; the Haydn 
Choral, of Bellevue, Pa., and the Bellevue 
Glee Club. 

Mr. Gerwig has had yublished four piano 
solos and a veritable carload of manuscript. 


Leading 


FORCEFUL leading is one of the essentials 
of good photoplaying. Very often the 
audience gets a decided relief when a fresh 
organist takes the bench, picks up the tempo, 
brightens the registration, and dashes off 
with now energy. Tempos will die, and 
registration grow rusty and moth-eaten, 
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after a stretch of three hours playing on 
the eighth day of the fifty-fourth week of 
the fiftieth year of a man’s life as a photo- 
player, and only sheer calculation apart 
from all considerations of genius or in- 
spiration is sufficient to prevent the inevit- 
able monotony, the toning down, the 
decadence. 

Perhaps it would be a good thing for an 
organist to have before him a chart upon 
which is outlined Fast Tempo, Soulful Melo- 
dy, Harmonic Moods, Bright Registration, 
Scherzo, Adagio, Fox Trot, Classic, Hurry, 
Mysterioso, ad infinitum, and upon which 
he should make a note of the exact hour 
when each was last used. He could then 
sean his chart every fifteen minutes or half 
hour, pick out the styles that have been 
longest neglected, and watch his screen for 
an opportun‘ty to maintain variety in his 
playing. 

An organist has more power than any 
other single individual in a _ theater to 
beautify a good picture and save the soul 
of a poor one, and the man who writes the 
score has similar though by no means so 
great powers because as a rule he only 
makes the score and does not actually inter- 
pret it. The organist should consider him- 
self the leader of a sereen that is blind, and 
the tutor of an audience that doesn’t know. 
He can by knowing his picture—and a 
little reflective forethought—determine upon 
its highest interpretive possibilities, and 
then lay the keel of his accompaniment in 
such a way that he is constantly leading to 
the climax. Many a scene looks happy and 
gay on the surface and it requires music 
that is happy and gay, but he knows that 
beneath the surface there is developing a 
pathos or a tragedy and it is his privilege 
to develop the pathos or tragedy spirit or 
whatever ether it may be to such a point, 
without in any way interfering with the 
surface accompaniment of his picture, that 
the audience is right there when the actual 
stroke comes. 

For example, a man is in love with a girl 
and we see romance on the sereen, but ten 
minutes later she gets killed in an automo- 
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bile accident and we have tragedy. The 
world constantly jumps from comedy to 
tragedy and back again to romance, but the 
realm of art is not so constituted. Things 
merge and grow and develop and fade in 
the realm of art. The organist for such a 
scene has an opportunity at hand to show 
his skill at injecting pathos into a lovely 
romance without doing violence to the ro- 
mance. This is known as Art. For that 
matter it is a schooling in Art that would 
be a wonderful tonic for the insipient re- 
cital organist. Why not compel all such to 
spend three years in theater work? 

Two men were fighting a desperate hand- 
to-hand battle (in one of the typically 
brain-less Rex Beach smudges made for 
news-boys and other simple-minded folk) 
and at the end the right man won and was 
excecdingly happy over his winning. The 
music changed from the usual ff improvising 
to accompany the fight scenes, to a bit of 
written music of joyful mood—which was 
very good, but the joyful music should have 
been fff and not mf or mp. The winner was 
happy enough, but he was not feeling very 
quiet or subdued; he was way up in the 
clouds of excitement; the music should have 
screamed its delight up to meet him. 

Who are the substitutes who relieve the 
regular players during vacation season? 
From observation in various houses it would 
seem that they are theater organists who 
have worn out their ability to persist and 
who got into the rut of setting the register 
erescendo at one-third open when they be- 
gan the day’s work and thenceforward dis- 
missing the subject of registration as a 
matter of small importance. In one month 
I heard two such substitutes who did not 
change registration by hand through long 
periods of playing—the one for upwards 
of an hour and three-quarters, the other for 
fifty-five minutes. The recipe for becoming 
a substitute theater organist is: grow so 
lazy and careless that your manager will 
have to fire you to prevent the audience 
from visiting the manager’s office en masse 
to protest against an eternal and changeless 
registration from noon to midnight. 
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A Free Concert Hall 


HEN a manufacturer of music instru- 

ments goes to the expense of fitting up 
a concert hall and several practise rooms in 
order that the young musician may have an 
opportunity to give a concert in the Me- 
tropolis without mortgaging his piano, and 
the teacher of unusual instruments may have 
a studio in which to give his lessons at 
occasional hours during the week—and even 
have the use of the manufacturer’s instru- 
ments for himself and his pupil—it would 
seem to be a subject for comment. The 
Wurlitzer Building at 120 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., thus provides for the 
needs of others. Good business for the 
Company? Most certainly. The world is 
rapidly emerging from the stupid hope of 
the past that any man could get or any man 
give something for nothing, so that the 
originators of such a scheme as this, while 
they give something which the recipient does 
not pay for, receive their reward in the in- 
creased prestige, increased good will, in- 
creased remembrance of their name and 
product and generosity. And there’s the 
answer. 


The Wurlitzer Building contains an un- 
usually attractive main sales room on the 
street floor, a most beautiful little concert 
auditorium equipped with organ and piano 
and every other music instrument one floor 
beneath, and a dozen or more smaller sales 
rooms on the floors above, with individual 
rooms devoted, for example to the harp and 
those who wish to use it as a teaching studio, 
to the cello for similar purposes, to the 
violin, ete. 

Violins? The news papers carried pic- 
tures recently of Mr. Wurlitzer handling one 
of his Strads. Mr. J. L. Ryan, manager of 
the New York Wurlitzer interests, was 


gracious enough host on the spur of the 
moment, and on a visit unannounced, to take 
his visitor not only through the building 
with its many charmingly decorated studios 
and sales rooms, but also into the vault con- 
taining enough famous and fine violins to 


make a multi-millionaire of their owner. Here 
is lodged, and was inspected and heard, one 
of the famous instruments that has achieved 
notability for its unusual strength of tone— 
quite unaccountable to unskilled eyes. And 
here was handled a Stradavarius that half 
a hundred thousand dollars could not buy. 

One of the unusual things in America’s 
famous dollar-mad make up is that a Strad 
was recently sold to a connoisseur at the 
usual Stradivarius fee and the purchaser was 
easily induced to buy at the same time an 
instrument for five or ten thousand dollars 
with the stipulation that the cheaper instru- 
ment was to be used by him for all ordinary 
practise and pleasure, and the Strad. re- 
served for very occasional and careful use— 
so that a priceless treasure of the past should 
be insured for future generations and not 
destroyed by careless handling or too much 
fondling. I do not believe the world is such 
a bad place after all. 


Mr. Ryan says that all he expects from 
organists who come to his palatial auditorium 
to learn the intricacies of Wurlitzer manip- 
ulation at the expense largely of the Wur- 
litzer Company is merely common courtesy 
and a little human appreciation of the privi- 
lege. Any man who knows the organ mind 
knows full well that every advance that ever 
has been made in the realm of organ design 
has been bitterly assailed by more than three 
quarters of the profession of organ players, 
and the inventions of Hope-Jones and the 
developments of the Wurlitzers have gotten 
their full share. Criticism of every man and 
product on earth is justified to a certain 
extent—perfection has not yet been achieved ; 
but in the main most men and most products 
receive more criticism than they deserve, and 
the more individualistic they are the more 
severe is the criticism. 

But we have men like Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams playing a Wurlitzer in a theater and 
getting from it such musie and comedy as 
brought him the respect of his fellow mu- 
sicians and the applause of the heretofure 
disinterested public, and Mr. Palmer 
Christian playing a Wurlitzer in a municipal 
auditorium and by no means unable to please 
both the musicians and the uneducated 
among his audiences. And the Company 
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holds startling testimonials from no less a 
man than our severe but delightful Bonnet. 

This is no advertising brief for the Wur- 
litzers—they are perfectly capable of buy- 
ing advertising if they value the good will 
and interest of our readers—but what are 
we going to do about an unusual situation? I 
drifted into the Wurlitzer Building in search 
of possible radio news, but I got something 
more surprising and interesting, and in the 
interests of our profession and in justice to 
those who do things for the musician, it 
seems to me the story ought to be told as it 
now is. There are now, to my knowledge, 
three delightful and entirely different studios 
in New York where the organ is featured in 
elegance: alphabetically they are: the Estey 
Studio, 11 West 49th Street, where four 
consoles will soon be in operation; the 
Skinner Studio, 677 Fifth Avenue, pictured 
in these pages in earlier issues, where Mr. 
Henry F. Seibert has learned more about 
audiences in six months than recitalists 
have heretofore learned in sixteen years; 
and the Wurlitzer Auditorium, 120 West 
42nd Street. The Auditorium is used for 
public and popular concerts daily except 
Sunday from 12:15 to 1, and from 3:30 to 
4:30. 

Now if any other City the world over can 
offer equal riches for the organist, will not 
some kind soul bring it to our attention? 


SELLING ORGAN RECITALS 


THE Musicat Digest or NEw YorK GIVES 
ARTISTS AND MANAGERS SOMETHING 
To THInK ABOUT 

WHAT is perhaps the first serious digest of 
the Concert-Giving Industry, is the series of 
articles that began publication in the 
Musical Digest, New York, early in Sep- 
tember. The Musical Digest divides the 
industry into four branches: 

The Attraction 

The Wholesale Manager 

The Local Management 

The Public 
Cooperation between the first three is de- 
manded, the Digest’s investigation shows, 
before the Concert-Giving Industry can be 
cured of its present evils. The Digest 
classifies artists as follows: 

AAA: Those which draw unfailingly sold- 
out houses; 

AA: Draw sold-outs in some cities, but 
not always; 

A:Fine quality attractions but without 
the fame to fill houses; 

B: “Admirable musicians” for the most 
part, but have not impressed managers and 
the public. ; 

The Digest further says there may be 10 
AAA attractions, 15 AA, and more B than 
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all the others combined; A would be big 
box office attracions “if artistic merit alone 
counted.” 

Dupre appeared in America 110 times in 
one season, but the Digest apparently ac- 
cepts 80 as a maximum for “several in- 
dividual artists,” while “quite a number” 
have 60 each, and an equal number 50. 
All persons seriously interested in selling 
recitals should at any cost secure the com- 
plete series; address The Musical Digest, 
239 West 39th St., New York. It is the 
most helpful material ever offered the prac- 
tical recitalist in a business way. 


SCHIRMER TRIES BROADCASTING 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SELLING MusIC BY 
Ravio INSTEAD OF THROUGH THE PRESS 
SupPPoRTED BY MUSICIANS 
G. SCHIRMER, INC., New York, are per- 
haps the first legitimate publishers to use the 
Radio in an experimental effort to sell 
music. The first program was given late in 
September, using two vocalists singing songs 
“just off the press’— though the first was 
a soprano version of a contralto song that 
has been published more than a decade, 
though perhaps the soprano version was 

just off the press. 

Broadcasting over WEAF costs ten dol- 
lars a minute, it is said; the Schirmer ex- 
periment will be watched with interest by 
the industry, and if it is successful it will 
be a great benefit. 

Music publishing has not been a very 
agreeable method of amassing wealth in late 
years, and some publishers are saying that 
to engrave, print, and publish organ music 
does not pay. One of the reasons we be- 
lieve to be the publication of too many 
transcriptions—piano and other pieces which 
theater organists play either from memory 
or from piano scores, and which therefore 
fail to appeai to half the buying public; 
and for the church organist, this. class of 
music is largely inappropriate. A publisher 
who makes the fundamental error of publish- 
ing organ transcriptions in great volume 
undoubtedly meets the market’s resistence. 

The whole publishing industry needs to be 
revitalized, and if musicians, particularly 
organists, continue any lively disregard for 
contemporary publications, they will soon 
find themselves without a live literature— 
and salaries will never be raised on a dead 
program. Schirmer does right in tempor- 
arily turning to songs and spending tremen- 
dous sums in that direction. Whether the 
Radio is wise in converting itself into a 
purely advertising venture, is a serious 
matter; already most of the programs 
offered over the. air are simple and direct 
advertising, based on the new advertising 
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psychology of giving the victim an opiate 
first and gently extracting his money while 
under its influence. 


MR. GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD 
of broadcasting fame is enjoying the dis- 
tinction of having some of his best hits re- 
printed in special “Bouchard Edition’— 
featuring his photo on the printed copy. 
Some day organists will learn all the tricks 
of the commercial world and make real 
money. Go to it, Bro. Bouchard, and make 
all you can—and we promise not to forget 
that every time you get an increase in salary 
or a new scurce of income, it means that you 
have given some human beings some in- 
creased pleasures and have thus well earned 
all you get. Good. 


LUMINOUS STOP-TOUCH. 
Estey INVENTION GETS INDORSEMENT OF 
SprecrAL EMPHASIS 

EVERY improvement ever advanced in any 
realm meets considerable opposition and 
apathy. The modern organist will reach 
his maximum efficiency and maximum salary 
only when he is given the finest tools to 
work with. Mr. L. G. Del Castillo, one of 
Boston’s chief theater organists, a musician 
of scholastic training and practical exper- 
ience, visited New York to acquaint himse!f 
with various matters of importance in the 
world. of the organ, among them being the 
Capitol Theater organ. An inspection of 
the instrument was easily arranged for Mr. 
Del Castillo, and his verdict of the new type 
of console is exceedingly flattering to the 
inventors. It is reproduced here as a matter 
of general interest to those who must make 
their livelihood by playing the organ. 

“T can’t say too much for the Luminous 
Stop-Touch Console. To have everything at 
one’s finger tips, to eliminate the awkward 
motions to the side, to select a registration 
and set it with one motion as one plays a 
chord, to cancel and throw on stops with the 
same one motion, all this seems to me to rep- 
resent the one biggest forward step in con- 
sole design since the invention of the 
combination piston.” 

A full exposition of the Luminous Stop- 
Touch is to be found in THE AMERICAN 
OrcAnist for November 1923. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
“CONSOLE BREEZE” 

No. 8 or A SERIES OF BRIEF PRESENTATIONS 
OF VALUABLE INVENTIONS 
FORMER installments of these presenta- 
tions are to be found in the January, Feb- 
ruary, April, July, August, and September 
issues of 1920, and the September 1922. 
The “Console Breeze” owes its origin to 
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the Aeolian organ in the Gamut Club Or- 
gan Studio in Los Angeles. It consists 
merely of a tube of adequate size that carries 
wind from the bellows or convenient wind- 
trunk, to the Console, and there so located 
as to be used by the organist in the summer 
to make organ playing more comfortable. 
It is adjustable so as to blow in a direction 
most convenient to the player without dis- 
turbing his music. 

A simple device like this costs but little, 
but it makes organ practise comfortable, and 
therefore more efficient and profitable, in 
the hot summer season when the fingers are 
at their very highest efficiency. Cold fingers 
in winter respond but slowly to practise; in 
summer they respond with greatest ease— 
if the body temperature can be kept down 
so that fatigue does not kili the benefits of 
practise. Let us adopt the device in every 
new organ. 

MR. A. O. T. ASTENIUS 
ORGANIST AND COMPOSER—A BRIEF REVIEW 
OF THE MAN AND His Music 
MR. A. O. T. ASTENIUS was born in 
Ishpeming, Mich. June 9, 1871. After 
graduating from grammar school he entered 
Western University and worked his way 
through by piano tuning and organ and 
piano selling. In 1901 he married Miss 

Rena Belle Gaugler and has one son. 

Mr. Astenius first studied organ with his 
father and then continued with Henry Wey, 
Emil Larsden, and James Watson. His 
piano studies covered a period of 16 ycars 
with 6 teachers, theory was also taught by 
6 teachers. In 1908 he graduated from 
Northwestern University with a diploma for 
Proficiency in Music. 

Most of the principal theaters of Long 
Beach, Calif., have had the services of Mr. 
Astenius, but at the present he is resting 
from both theater and church work. His 
last church position was at the 1st Church 
of Christ Scientist where he played on a 3-m 
organ built by Harris. His other important 
positions were: Swedish Lutheran, Linds- 
borg, Kans.; Isaiah Temple, Chicago; 14th 
Chureh of Christ Scientist, Chicago; and 
for 10 years he was Masonic organist in 
Chicago. Mr. Astenius is a Schriner. His 
other fraternal activities are confined to the 
Guild and the Pi Kappa Lamda. 

About 30 of Mr. Astenius’ piano numbers 
have been published by Ditson, Summy, 
Presser, Hatch, ete.; we follow with a re- 
view of a few of them. 

AFTERGLOW is a 3-page piano piece, a 
simple little waltz that depends largely upon 
rhythm and the beauty of tone color to make 
it attractive. (Presser 40c) 

By Moonuicut, a piano number in 6-8 
rhythm, with an obligato melody written 
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above the main melody in its second appear- 
ance. It is a simple little melody that aims 
first of all to be musical. (Presser 4Cc) 

“KHAKI AND BLUE,” a 2-page war song 
that has a good swing and is honcst melody. 
(Harmon) 

Parricta, a 4-page march in 6-8 rhythm 
that is the real thing both for melody and 





MR. A. O. T. ASTENIUS 


snappy rhythm; it is a better bit of music 
than any of the above, and if you have none 
of the works of Mr. Astenius we suggest this 
one. It will be useful for a processional on 
Children’s Day, and for many a scene in the 
theater organist’s routine of work. (Press- 
er 50c) 

Rena Bette WaAttz, three pages of fine 
spirited waltz movement, simple but in- 
spirational, and a piece that will serve a 
good purpose in the theater where a delight- 
ful little waltz of simple beauty comes in 
so handy on many different occasions. 
(Summy 40c) 

Snowprop is in waltz rhythm, simple, 
tuneful, but I do not like it so well as the 
waltz above. However, the composer says 
that his music efforts have been for the en- 
joyment of those who want musical beauties 
within their reach, and not for those who 
want intellectual profundities; and certainly 
we must give him credit for fulfilling his 
mission. As teaching pieces they are all 
good material, musical, direct, without pre- 
tense. The two of them are good enough to 
be used by all theater organists and church 
organists as well. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 
FIGHTEEN ORGANS AVAILABLE FOR CHURCH, 
THEATER, AND CONCERT STUDENTS 

SUMMER session at the Eastman School of 
Musie in Rochester closed July 26th. The 
number of organ students enrolled was much 
larger than in any previous year; and the 
students came from widely scattered homes, 
some of them from half-a-continent span. 
Messrs. Harold Gleason and Guy Fraser 
Harrison did the summer organ session teach- 
ing. M. Abel M. Decaux left Rochester at 
the close of the regular school year for a 
visit to Paris; he came to the Eastern School 
in September 1923 to continue the work 
started there by Mr. Joseph Bonnet, and was 
for twenty-five years teacher of organ in the 
Schola Cantorum, Paris. 

The organ department of the Eastman 
School is now completely equipped to core 
with the rapidly increasing student demand. 
Originally two large three-manual teaching 
organs and nine two-manual practise organs 
were installed in the department on the 
fourth floor of the Eastman School building. 
The department of organ accompaniment of 
motion pictures has its studio in the Eastman 
Theater, thus keeping in close touch with the 
practical work of that theater in which is a 
mammoth Austin organ, to which advanced 
students have access. The studio itself is a 
screening room and has in it a Wurlitzer 
with all modern instrumental equivalents. 

During the past year four three-manual 
practise organs were installed by Moller in 
the organ department: of the school. The 
mechanical equipment of all the organ de- 
partment instruments corresponds, within 
the various limits of each instrument, to that 
of the great organs in Kilbourn Hall and 
in the Eastman Theater. 

One change in the organ faculty for next 
year is announced. Mr. Harrison retires 
to accept a position as one of the orchestral 
conductors of the Eastman Theater and is 
succeeded in the Eastman School by Mr. 
Warren Gehrken. 

In the chamber music concert series which 
the Eastman School conducts each year in 
Kilbourn Hall three organ recitals are in- 
cluded; in the coming season these recitals 
will be given by Messrs. Marcel Dupre, 
Palmer Christian, and Harold Gleason. 

Mr.Gleason on July 22nd gave a recital 
in Kilbourn Hall as an event in the summer 
session of the school. Mr. Gleason’s pro- 
gram follows: Toccata and Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; Adagio from Sonata in A 
minor, Mark Andrews; Govotte from 12th 
Sonata, Martini; Piece Heroique, Franck; 
Benediction Nuptiale, Saint-Saens; Chorale 
in A minor, Franck; Ariel, Bonnet; Andante 
cantabile (“Sym.” 4), and Toccata (“Sym.” 
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COURBOIN MASTER-CLASS 
-A Day Spent ry A GREAT ORGAN—THE 
Crass To Be ConTINUED NExtT SEASON 
Ry Even M. Fuutron 

ONE of the observation trips planned as 
part of the summer course for the Courboin 
Master-Class was made to New York to see 
and hear the concert organ in the Auditorium 
of the Wanamaker Store. 

Dr. Alexander Russell welcomed Mr. 
Courboin and the class and extended to them 
the use of the organ for the rest of the day. 

A tour was made through the chambers 
and Mr. Wm. Roff, in eharge of the instru- 
ment, explained the many mechanical details 
that are unique in this great organ. The 
study of organ construction was one of the 
interesting phases of study, for Mr. Cour- 
boin considers it a necessary part of an or- 
ganist’s training to know present-day organ 
mechanism in detail. 

The Master-Class spent the entire after- 
noon at the organ. Mr. Courboin demon- 
strated the tonal possibilities of the instru- 
ment both by improvisation and by a group 
of recital numbers. Each member of the 
class also had an opportunity to play the 
organ. 

During the summer course the class has 
had opportunities to attend three organ re- 
citals and many church services in the city; 
hearing a number of different organs and or- 
ganists. Scranton is fortunate in possess- 
ing a large number of fine organs; and the 
community interest in organ music is remark- 
ably keen. 

Plans are being made for the continuation 
of the Master-Class next summer, announce- 
ment of which will soon be given. 


BRITISH ORGANS 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONSOLES AND CASES 
MADE BY AN ENTHUSIAST 
THOSE who have a hobby of collecting fine 
photographs of important organs—consoles, 
eases, and the bulding housing them—will be 
interested in the photographs of a hundred 
or more British examples, made by Mr. 
Gilbert G. Benham, Church Lodge, Wood 
Street, Barnet, England. Mr. Benham is an 
amateur photographer of professional pro- 
ficiency who has the organ as his hobby; 
his photographs range from 214” x 314” to 
614” x 814” and are moderately priced. The 
most valuable feature of his console photos 
is that he guarantees that every stop-name in 
every console photo is readable under the 
‘reading glass. This then gives the purchaser 
not merely a photo but also the specifications. 
Most of the excellent console and case 
photos of British organs, reproduced in these 
pages, have been the work of Mr. Benham, 
and Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST takes pleasure 
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in giving its readers the above information, 
and assuring any who are seriously inter- 
ested, that Mr. Benham’s photos are all he 
claims for them. 

MR. L. LUBEROFF MOVES 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF MOLLER COMPANY 
TAKES NEW QUARTERS 
THE salesman who justly claims the world’s 
record as organ salesman, Mr. L. Luberoff, 
Eastern Representative of M. P. Moller or- 
gans, has moved his executive office to 1204 
Franklin Trust Building, in Philadelphia. 
The former Studio remains as in the past at 
1926 North Seventh Street; here a studio 
Moller is located, and. here also Mr. Luberoff 
has been entertaining the Philadelphia Fra- 
ternity of Theater Organists in its early 
meetings. H. M. Apel has been engaged by 
Mr. Luberoff as his secretary to handle the 
Philadelphia office. An exhaustive story of 
Mr. Luberoff’s career in organ selling is 
under preparation for publication early in 

1925. 

MR. CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Gives LECTURE-RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 
Usine Popunar PRoGrAMs 
AT VARIOUS intervals, Mr. Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham, organist of the Lake Placid 
Club, gives recitals for the Lake Placid 
school children. Through the cooperation 
of the principal of the schools and Miss 
Millicent Robinson, teacher of music, Mr. 
Cronham explains the pieces to be played 
and tells them something about the com- 
posers. After playing the opening number, 
a few minutes is taken to explain the 
structure of the organ telling them of the 
various tone qualities and what to listen for. 
Also some time is taken to explain the most 
important selection on the program. Mr. 
Cronham says: “I find them very attentive 
and apparently much interested. This to 
me is a very important piece of work; if 
we are to have a musically intelligent 
America we have got to start with the chil- 

dren. 

ORGANIST NOT WANTED, THANKS 
A Minister Has SToteN one or Our Joss 
Anp Hoprs to Continvg In It— 
TREASON, TREASON! 

THE REV. P. W. McCLINTOCK, of the 
First Presbyterian, of Laurel, Miss., is 
getting a fine new 3-m organ, and the con- 
tract went to Austin. Mr. McClintock is 
not the pastor; far from it; he holds a better 
post than that. He is the organist. We 
shall let him explain it, which he cordially 

does in answer to our special request: 
“We are not in need of an organist now— 
and personally I hope will not be in need of 
one for a long time. I have been filling 
the position for six years and trust to con- 
tinue doing so for years to come. To be 
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sure, it has been a task—for I had but little 
preparation—a short time with Sumner 
Salter and Albert Cotsworth, and a little 
work with Frederic Archer—then twenty- 
five years in China—no instrument available 
—failing health that prevented public speak- 
ing—and necessity, ever the mother of in- 
vention, lead me to take up music again, 
combining it with religious education and 
church financial management. So now I 
am director of music, director of religious 
education, and financial manager for a small 
church that does big things. 

“We do, however, have good music in our 
little church, and I feel encouraged when 
perhaps a month or even months after we 
have used an anthem or organ number I 
find it reviewed in T.A.O.” (He still shows 
signs of fight, eh?) 

Continuing: “Our new church will be pure 
Gothic—passed upon by Robb and others as 
‘the best.’ The interior adapted for the work 
of the church incorporates the ideal of 7-day- 
a-week use.” 

So there we are! What shall we do about 
it? This: We wish him a glorious success 
with his new organ; his choir, and _ his 
churech—and we hope the First Presbyterian 
of Laurel need not go through the ordeal 
of finding a new organist for the next half 
a century. 


MR. C. SEIBERT LOSH 
BUILDER OF WORLD’S GREATEST HIGH SCHOOL 

ORGAN—A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 
THE builder of the Atlantic City High 
School organ grew up in the city that has 
perhaps produced more organs than any 
other in the world—Hagerstown, Maryland. 
His father was associated with Mr. M. P. 
Moller as piano salesman, and thus Mr. 
Losh early identified himself with salesman- 
ship and the music industry. While in 
Hagerstown he learned to play several in- 
struments, ran an orchestra for some years, 
was conductor in a Hagerstown theater, and 
took his orchestra to a seashore hotel for two 
summers’ engagements. 

Interest in the organ grew until it ripened 
into his becoming representative for Mr. 
Moller, doing his first work in the Baltimore 
territory, later going to Philadelphia, and 
finally to New York. After serving the 
Moller factory in the capacity of salesman 
for some years and being one of the parties 
concerned in the erection of many organs 
in the East, Mr. Losh became an independent 
in the field and sold instruments which he 
himself erected from parts built in various 
factories. 

His independent activities finally matured 
in the purchase of the Ruben Midmer and 
Son factory in Brooklyn, N. Y. At the 
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time of purchase, the Midmer plant had con- 
tracted for organs in Lincoln High School 
in Jersey City and for All Angels’ Church 
in New York, as its most notable products. 
And at the present writing the Atlantic City 
High School organ remains the outstanding 
example of Midmer-Losh organs. The plant 
is owned and operated by Mr. C. Seibert 
Losh and his brother Mr. George Losh. 





MR. C. SEIBERT LOSH 
Builder of the Atlantic City. Organ 


DR. JOHN J. McCLELLAN 
Returns To Sautt LAKE City AFTER A 
YEAR OF RECUPERATION 
DR. JOHN C. McCLELLAN, recovering 
from a breakdown, at Long Beach, Calif., 
expects to take up his work again in the 
coming season. Dr. McClellan completed his 
23rd year at the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
last October having succeeded Joseph J. 
Daynes in 1900. <A year after he accepted 
this position, Dr. McClellan inaugurated 
free community organ recitals. These re- 
citals were at first given weekly, but to meet 
the popular demand, daily recitals were 
arranged. Dr. McClellan is conductor of 
the Salt Lake Opera Co., ex-conductor. of 
the Salt Lake Choral Society, leader of Salt 
Lake Symphony and is L.D.S. School of 
Musie, his recitals number approximately 

4,600. 

About the middle of August Dr. McClellan 
returned to Salt Lake City in time to take a 
short rest in his own home before resuming 
active work. The Salt Lake Tribune, in 
welcoming Dr. McClellan back home, says: 
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“Few men tlie country over, and none in 
Utah, have done more for the populariza- 
tion of organ music in general.” These 
recitals became a feature known throughout 
musical America, and ultimately were given 
daily, with the assistance of several associate 
organists whose appointments Dr. McClellan 
was able to secure by the Tabernacle author- 
ities. 

T.A.O.’s office force is delighted to know 
that Dr. McClellan is again in full health 
and activities, and hopes he may so continue 
for the next half century at least. 

MR. HAROLD TOWER 

Gives “PINAFORE”—Ratses $600.—AND 

TAKES His Cuorr To CAMP 
ST. MARK’S bulletin told with flattering 
remarks of the success of Mr. Harold Tower 
and his choir in presenting the Gilbert and 
Sullivan “PINAFORE” to an audience of 1600, 
from which $600. was raised. The Choir 
then went off to Camp Roger for its annual 
vacation of a month. The Bulletin gave a 
summary of the boys’ attendance at service 
and rehearsal; six never missed, eight missed 
one, two missed twice, four missed three, 
ete. Seven of the boys had no demerits 
charged against them throughout the whole 
season, and demerits were charged for 
“absence, tardiness, care of music and 
hymnals, care of vestments, and conduct.” 
A full page of the bulletin was given by the 
Dean of St. Mark’s to the choir and its work, 
and the concluding sentence was this: “No 
word of mine can over-state my enthusiasm 
for what Mr. Tower and the choir mean to 
St: Mark’s.” A Choir Breakfast is appar- 
ently an annual affair, and is served to the 
choir every Easter. 

MR. CLARENCE EDDY 
HAS A GOOD RECORD OF RECITAL ACTIVITY FOR 

OPENING OF SEASON 

IN spite of the general depression in the 
recital-giving industry, Mr. Eddy’s engage- 
ments for the first two months of the season, 
as herewith noted, make an enviable record: 

October 15, Ravenswood Evan. Church 
Chicago, dedicating new 3-m Kilgen. 

Oct. 17, Methodist Church, Canton, III. 

Oct. 23, Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 

Oct. 29, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Wash., 4-m Kimball. 

Oct. 30, First M.E. Church, Yakima, 
Wash, 4-m Moller. 

Oct. 31, First Presbyterian, Walla Walla, 
Wash. . 

Nov. 3, Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 4-m 
Skinner. 

Nov. 4, Tacoma, Wash. 

Nov. 5, First Presbyterian Church, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Nov. 9, City Auditorium, San Francisco, 

4-m Austin. 
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Nov. 12, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., 4-m Austin 

Nov. 14, Collegiate Presbyterian, Ames, 
Towa, 3-m Moller. 

Nov. 16, People’s Church, Chicago, 4-m 
Kimball. 

Nov. 24, First Presbyterian, Flint, Mich. 

Dee. 11, University Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


H. MATHIAS TURTON 
BRITISH ORGANIST AND ConpucTor From 
LreEps Comes To AMERICA TO STAY 
MR. H. MATHIAS TURTON, formerly of 
England, and now organist and choirmaster 
of St. Andrew’s, Chatham, Ontario; is a 
musician of wide experience. In 1902 Mr. 
Turton succeeded Dr. H. A. Fricker as 





ro 


MR. H. MATHIAS TURTON 


organist of St. Aidan’s, Lecds, and in the 
same year founded the Leeds New Choral 
Society. This Society was at first a mere 
singing class, but at the time of Mr. 
Turton’s departure it had developed into an 
organization of 220 voices. Under his con- 
ductorship for 21 years it performed 36 
different works, several of them being re- 
peated two and three times; 12 were first 
presentations in Leeds. In all, 65 perform- 
ances were given, 45 of them with orchestra. 

As an organist Mr. Turton has done a 
great deal of pioneer work for the com- 
posers Harwood, Bonnet, Vierne, and 
Dupre, whose works command his respect 
and devotion. In 1922 Mr. Turton presented 
the first complete performance of the 
Vierne so-called “Symphonies” in England 
at St. Aidan’s where he was continually 
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giving recitals that earned high tributes from 
the English newspapers. His Bornet recital 
also established a precedent for English or- 
ganists. Municipal recitals by Mr. Turton 


at the Leeds Town Hall were frequent. 


during the years 1906-16, where he played at 
the invitation of the City organist, Dr. 
Fricker; and to further educate the public 
in the higher class of music Mr. Turton gave 
a lecture-recital on the Vierne so-called 
“Symphonies” in Manchester Cathedral and 
again in Neweastle Cathedral. 

Since ceming to America, Mr. Turton has 
already begun to build himself a reputation 
such as he held in England. One of his 
initial successes was a recital given at the 
Central M.E. Church, Detroit, broadcasted 
by WCX. In the Chatham Daily News a 
series of articles on the History of Choir 
Music has already become a feature, written 
by Mr. Turton.—H.L.B. 
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who can change a tire and oil a lawn mower, 
but never-the-less every inch an artist. His 
artistry and musicianship have been attested 
by no less individuals than Messrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Rudolph Ganz, Riccardo Martin, 
and Pietro A. Yon. 

Mr. Hirschler is a teacher, first of all. 
In his lecture classes in appreciation he con- 
tinually emphasizes the need of cultural 
things in life and the necessity of devotion 
to an ideal to attain intellectual and emo- 
tional beauty. In all his music he illustrates 
vividly the meaning of his theory. 

When he went to the College of Emporia 
in 1914 as head of the department of music, 
he instituted at once a spring music festival 
which has made it possible for Emporia and 
Kansas to hear the New York, Minneapolis, 
and St. Louis orchestras and’ such artists 
as Grace Kerns, Merle Alcock, ete. etc. In 
1918 after the College installed its 4-51 





CHORUS OF THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Mr. Daniel A. Hirschler is Conductor 


MR. DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
A Brier REVIEW OF AN ORGANIST WHO 
Dominates His WHOLE STATE AND SPREADS 

THE CULTURAL VALUE OF Music 

By Orson ANGELL 

THE Athens of Kansas and the Amherst of 
the West are terms often applied to Emporia 
and the College of Emporia. The claims 
are based on Emporia’s leadership in music 
and literature. Mr. William Allen White 
is responsible for the literary tone of this 
little mid-Western country town. The music 
leader is not so well known, although his 
reputation is national among music folk. 
He is Mr. Daniel A. Hirschler, dean of the 
school of music of the College of Emporia. 
Mr. Hirschler is a quiet, business-like, 
smooth shaved, close cropped individual, 


Moller Mr. Hirschler organized a winter 
music course which took Yon to Emporia, 
and Joseph Bonnet, Charles Courboin, and 
Richard Keys Biggs. 

But Emporia is inclined to honor most her 
own prophet. And Mr. Hirschler is a 
generous artist. In the six years since the 
College organ was built he has played thirty- 
six recitals. These in addition to daily 
numbers given at the College chapel hour 
and the monthly vesper service devoted to 
choral and organ numbers. 

The College of Emporia chorus, under Mr. 
Hirschler’s direction, is rapidly gaining a 
reputation as the. foremost singing organi- 
zation in Kansas. With the Ganz and 
Damrosch orchestras assisting, the chorus has 
sung King Olaf, St. Paul, Elijah, Verdi’s 
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Requiem, Parker’s Hora Novissima, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha, Handel’s Lauda 
Sion, and Messiah, Franck’s Redemption and 
Bruch’s Easter Cantata. On these occasions 
the famous conductors have handed their 
batons to Mr. Hirschler and he has directed 
both the orchestra and the chorus. 

After the singing of the Requiem, Mr. 
Damrosch said: “I consider the chorus of 
the College of Emporia one of the really 
great choruses of our country. I am 
amazed to find such singing in a city of this 
size. The young musicians’ fortissimos are 
inspiring and the cleanliness of their attack, 
the precision of phrasing, and the beauty 
of tone, reflect the greatest credit on their 
conductor.” 

In 1920 he went to San Diego as sub- 
stitute organist in Balboa Park and re- 
turned for recitals again in 1923. He has 
designed and supervised the installation of 
practically every church organ built in the 
State in the last six years. Always he is 
asked to give the dedicatory recitals on these 
instruments. 

At the College Mr. Hirschler has been a 
persistent worker for all things cultural, 
but he has been intensely practical, too, in 
the management of the school of music. 

He has made it possible for students 
taking a general arts course to apply music 
study toward a fourth of their degree work. 
Students may now qualify for certificates in 
public school music, in voice, piano, and 
organ, while carrying other college courses. 
And through his efforts work for the Mus. 
Bac. degree has been so standardized as to 
give that degree parallel recognition with the 
A.B. 

Mr. Hirschler holds the American Conser- 
vatory Mus. Bae. and is an Associate of the 
American Guild of Organists and dean of 
the Kansas Chapter. 


MR. GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 


Eminent St. Paut Orcanist Hoips His 
AUDIENCES EVEN IN THE SUMMER SEASON 
MR. FAIRCLOUGH’S programs, apparent- 
ly always designed to meet the ability of his 
audiences—perhaps flattering them a little 
with credit for a taste for some of the better 
things, as the wise musician always does— 
have been able to hold his audiences to music 
when the average audience has preferred to 
go off to the mountains or the lakes or the 
sea shore. American works have not been 
neglected in Mr. Fairclongh’s program- 
- making. The University of Minnesota official 
bulletin says: “It is worthy of note that the 
recital given by Mr. Fairclough in the first 
term was the most largely attended of any 
recital of the summer session.” In August 
Mr. Fairclough substituted for Mr. Hugo 


Goodwin in the St. Paul Auditorium, and 
included American works in his program. 


STEWART’S “HOUND OF HEAVEN” 


A REVIEW oF THE UNvusvuAL COMPOSITION 
or Dr. Humpurey J. STEWART 


THE work was first performed in the San 
Francisco Civie Auditorium, giving Dr. 
Stewart’s music setting of Francis Thomp- 
son’s text. The imagination of Francis 
Thompson has a certain intangible kinship 
with that of Dante. Like Dante, he fathoms 
“the perplexities of the human soul in its 
devious evasions of truth and its efforts to 
find peace outside the infinite love and com- 
passion of its Maker. Both the scope of the 
poem and its inevitable outcome are mapped 
out in the opening lines :— 

“T fled Him, down the nights and down the 

days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter.” 

Alone of the arts, music does not shrink 
before the task of penetrating the maze of 
human experience and longing, with its 
tears and laughter and “vistaed hopes” 
drawn out through the long colonnade of 
years, and with the perplexed and spacious 
reasonings into which man has led himself in 
his vain effort to lose the God within. In 
truth, this is music’s province; and one feels 
that Dr. Stewart’s music offers at least a 
satisfactory running commentary on Thomp- 
son’s immortal poem, and this in terms of 
immediate appeal to the emotion of the 
listener. 

Dr. Stewart’s is “palpably a work of 
love,” to quote a San Francisco critic on the 
performance of “The Hound of Heaven.” 
“Tt is sincere; it is dignified; it is sometimes 
very beautiful. The temptation to make it 
too churchly has been withstood and the 
spirit of the whole composition is that of a 
masque of heaven and earth.” At times Dr. 
Stewart’s music rises to heights that are 
almost austere. Always its mood is solemn 
rather than gay. Dr. Stewart is always a 
master of form, and he writes gracefully for 
the dance. But he is not less effective in 
writing for chorus and for orchestra, and 
his employment of the solo recitative, to 
which is assigned the role of Greek chorus 
in his musical interpretation of the poem, 
is at times flexibly sympathetic and always 
artistic. Admirers of Dr. Stewart—and 
their number is legion—will welcome this 
latest addition to his long list of com- 
positions for the light which it throws upon 
the mystical side of his nature, a side which, 
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by its very nature, is not worn upon his 
sleeve. 

The weakness that inheres in the collabor- 
ation of Dr. Stewart and Signor Carossio 
lies in the difficulty of translating Francis 
Thompson’s delicate imagery into terms of 
theatrical symbolism. To quote another 
critic, “It is, in a way, the same hopeless 
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tions, 14 piano pieces, 16 church selections, 
and 12 orchestral and chamber music manu- 
seripts—more than enough for one man. In 
spite of the great labor these works imply, 
Dr. Diggle still has time to take pictures of 
Dorothy May, his charming little one-year- 
old, and patience enough to maintain his 
good-humored optimism. 





MR. EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
Organist of the Tivoli, Chattanooga, Tenn., one of the important musicians of the South. 
in Mobile, Ala., took a B.A. course in Columbia: University, New York, studied organ with Mr. Charles 
Heinroth, theory with Max Spicker, piano with Rafael Joseffy, and graduated in 1906 from the National 
Conservatory, New York; he entered theater work in 1915 and took the A.A.G.O. certificate the same 


year, with the Fellowship following in 1918. 


theater work, though the latter gives him greater contact with the public. 


He was born 


Mr. Taylor has been equally interested in church and 


He is a wholesome examp!e 


of the trend of the future 


task that confronts a troupe of dancers en- 
deavoring to interpret a symphony. The 
mind’s eye can follow the flights of fancy, 
while the physical eye is distracted by any 
attempt to make these fancies concrete.” 
Music stirs the mind to image-building, and 
these images are wholly individual and 
ideal, hence they interpret more immediately 
than any concrete dance figures which human 
ingenuity can fabricate. “The Hound of 
Heaven” was heralded as a new art form; 
but on the whole one is not convinced that 
the adoption of choreographic spectacle into 
the happy family of a choral and instru- 
mental ensemble, happily married to inspired 
poetry, is an unqualified artistic success.— 
Aig 


WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
A New AvpbSsitey Book. AND COURBOIN’S 
FauN—DIGGLE AND Starr Lists 
ROLAND DIGGLE’S 6-page leaflet lists 
almost a hundred organ works, 4 transcrip- 


THE DITSON Novelty List announces 
Ditson’s conformity to the resolution of the 
principle music publishers of America: “We 
believe the proper way of marking prices on 
musie is to use the price at which it is ex- 
pected the music will sell for at retail under 
conditions of normal competition.” The 
Ditson list always includes the nationality 
of the Composers it presents. Then blank- 
music books in all patterns of staff combin- 
ations are listed at prices ranging from $2.10 
to 15.00 a dozen. Three Nevin cantatas are 
listed, two for Christmas, one a new publi- 
cation. A biographical note about Serge 
Koussevitzky, soon to visit America, prefaces 
the List. 

I'ISCHER’S house organ gives some ser- 
ious reflections for the consideration of pro- 
fessionals. A lengthy article about Dr. 
Stewart’s “Hounp or HEAVEN” is presented ; 
other works in Fischer Edition are usually 
treated in the same manner, that is, with a 
digest of the numbers, a review written from 
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the publisher’s viewpoint. Strickland’s 
song, “Ma Li’l Batteau,” the beautiful num- 
ber that so impressed T.A.O.’s reviewer that 
he sent his copy to one of the big Broadway 
theaters in the hope that it would be pro- 
duced there, is merely mentioned on an in- 
sert; it is one of the gems of last season. 
The most important Fischer announcement 
is of course the new Audsley book, “The 
Temple of Tone”; presumably it deals with 
specification writing, after the fashion of the 
invaluable materials published in serial form 
in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, but undoubted- 
enlarged and supplemented with other in- 
teresting materials. This master-work is 
thus to be put into new form by its original 
Author, and bound into handsome book form 
by one of the organ world’s champion pub- 
lishers; it will be an invaluable addition to 
the organist’s library. 

HAROLD FLAMMER announces that the 
Christian Science Catalogue of songs has 
been purchased and added to the Flammer 
catalogue. 

HEIDELBERG PRESS have a booklet 
descriptive of supplies, souvenirs, pins, 
badges, prizes, ete. ete. for Rally Day and 
general Sunday School use—some of the 
materials may be valuable to choirmasters 
of junior choirs. Their “Rally for Right- 
eousness” Rally Day service contains at- 
tractive music for the children, nicely 
printed; it appears to be somewhat better 
than the average of such services. 

PATTY STAIR’S 6-page folder lists 19 
anthems, 2 violin solos, and many songs and 
part-songs. The Chicago organist-composer 
has been busier than the average organist 
realizes. 

SCHMIDT issues a 6p folder for Mr. 
Rossetter G. Cole and his compositions, 
wherein are included 7 thematics from that 
many of his organ works. The folder is 
attractively done and should interest pro- 
gram-makers. The thematics tell clearly 
what text can hint at only darkly. 

BROADCASTING stations, according to 
Judge Knox of New York, in a Remick vs. 
General Electric decision, are not liable 
when the broadcasting artist has already se- 
cured the right to perform a given work in 
public; they may be liable when they broad- 
cast an unauthorized performance and do 
so for their own profit, though Judge Knox 
adds, “To this proposition, however, I do 
net now finally commit myself.” Doesn’t 
- full responsibility fall back upon the agree- 
ment between copyright owner and the per- 
forming artist? Can the former hold Car- 
negie Hall trustees liable for an unauthor- 
ized performance in their building? or can 
they hold WGY liable for an unauthorized 
act of an artist in their property? It would 
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seem that copyright owners were trying to 
take the easiest (but by no means just) 
way of keeping track of their rights; why 
not go to the performing artist direct? 
Also, why not stop giving free artist copies 
and why not stop plugging? The game cer- 
tainly ought to work both ways if it works 
one. 
THE PRESS SAYS— 

TuHiIneGs THAT HELP OrGANISTS UNDERSTAND 
Better How to Arrract AND Hop 
AN AUDIENCE 
NOTE: The sole aim of the items printed 
in this column is to give organists an idea 
of the details of their work that most impress 
disinterested reviewers, the points that “get 
across” to the publie at large. Readers are 
invited to send press clippings about the 
work of themselves or others, only remember- 
ing that they will be used merely for the 
above purpose and not quoted unless they 
meet that requirement. Please give the 
name and date of the newspaper when send- 

ing elippings--THr Eprrors 

MR. JOHN CONNELL, municipal or- 
ganist of Johannesburg, S. A., appreciates 
the value of a strong photograph; he encloses 
with his latest circulars a 5 x 8 halftone print 
of himself that gives the recipient a favor- 
able impression of the man to begin with— 
and half the battle is won. His photo shows 
him to be alert but not wide-eyed, keen but 
not crafty, artistic but not lacking in 
strength; the photo is worth much more than 
it cost. His photograph “to any student of 
character in countenance betokens uncommon 
ability and keen intellect,” says Natal Mer- 
cury—and our own remarks on the photo 
are corroborated. “The result was a thor- 
oughly independent delivery of outstanding 
aesthetic interest,” says the Rand Daily Mail 
of his playing. The Star speaks of “a 
well-developed interpretive faculty....he 
never seems to miss a material point and the 
balance and clarity of his playing make for 
a sense of completion and _ satisfaction.” 
And the Cape Times speaks of “his well- 
known skill in improvising,” of which he is 
in the habit of giving examples frequently 
in public recitals. 

MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN “is 
always masterly, he creates an atmosphere 
and brings to his program deference to the 
composer and reverence to the musie,” says 
the Seranton Republican. 

MR. CHARLES J. CUSTER drew from 
the Pottstown Ledger: “Tradition seers to 
dictate the conventional organ recital pro- 
gram. It shall consist of a Bach number, 
something from Beethoven or Mendelssohn, 
a generous slice of Widor or some other of 
the modern school, with, perhaps one little 
melody sneaked in somewhere, these numbers 
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properly surrounding a sclo or two by some 
imported singer with a reputation not al- 
ways borne out by the facts in the case.” 
In connection with the rededication of the 
church the organist’s photo was printed in 
the Pottstown News in the same size as the 
minister’s. The Ledger winds up: “If un- 
conventionality is needed to popularize good 
organ music in Pottstown, let our organists 
by ali means be unconventional.” 


f 
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Mun. HARRY EDWARD MULL 


Who is resident concert organist for beautiful Grove 

Park Inn, at Asheville, N. C. The Manager does 

not even allow automobiles to enter the courtyard 

while the organ recital is in progress. Mr. Mueller 

has the mission of ministering to an important element 
of the public in almost ideal surroundings. 


MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS, condue- 
tor of the Women’s Chorus of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., receives warm praise in great doses 
for her work. “In the technic of part- 
singing the chorus has become so expert 
UU ree has not been surpassed by 
similar and much older and more experienced 
organizations in refinement and clarity of 
phrasing,. delicacy in tonal shading and 
purity of diction,” says a Newark paper. 

DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY’S “program 
was well chosen, containing many familiar 
numbers,” says the Wilmington Morning 
News, and “he demonstrated his familiarity 
with the organ by adding many unusual 
tones seldom heard.” The Evening Journal 


says “the affair was so successful that those 
taking part in the program were asked to 
repeat the recital. 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON’S play- 
ing is that of “a poet and a scholar—the 
rarest combination in the world of art—and 
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it may be safely said that no more graceful, 
sincere, and moving playing has been heard 
in this city,” says the Albany Jurnal. “Fine 
performances have been heard before of 
Liszt’s great FuGurE on the name of Bach, but 
never one so deeply tragic. Dr. Dickinson 
makes of what is usually a proditious show- 
piece a poignant revery on Genius and 
Death.” The Journal also speaks of Dr. 
Dickinson’s “Storm King Symphony” and 
calls it “surely the finest work for organ 
written by an American.” 

MISS DORA DUCK’S choir work is the 
subject of local press comment. “The en- 
semble and attack of the chorus is clean and 
clear-cut, the shading and musical effects in 
good taste and the dramatic effects well 
brought out” 

MR. MARCEL DUPRE mystifies some of 
the critics. The Louisville Times says: “An 
element of his playing that almost defies 
analysis is the power to rise above the 
emotional plane...... and enter into some 
realm outside all human relations—some yet 
undiscovered dimension of pure harmonious 
vibration.” The Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune says: “A purely personal factor en- 
ters into Dupre’s work which seems to defy 
analysis. As nearly as we can come to it, 
there is a certain spiritual quality. to the 
man which sets his playing far above that 
of any other organist....It is genius, but 
it is genius refined and then refined again.” 

MR. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT “has 
made the big organ an intimate, human voice, 
speaking of human things lifted and beau- 
tified by a fine and sound art, and supported 
by an admirable technic,” says the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch. And the same paper 
gives him credit for common-sense in pro- 
gram-making, saying “his program was well 
adapted” to the audience and the occasion 
and giving quite a good array of reasons 
why. 

MR. ROLLO MAITLAND gets this. from 
the director of the Brooklyn Insitute of 
Arts and Sciences: “The average organist 
does not occasion much of a ripple on the 
interest of our members. When we find 
them as cordial and enthusiastic over a 
recital as they were following yours, we 
know we have had an unusual artist with 
us.” “Virility, brilliancy, and ability to 
make the organ thoroughly human and 
understandable,” says the Worcester Evening 
Gazette. The Springfield Republican grate- 
fully’ points out that Mr. Maitland doesn’t 
interrupt his rhythm when changes in regis- 
tration are necessary. 

MR. CHARLES O’HAVER gets credit 
from the Glendale Evening News for “flaw- 
less technic, pedal agility, lavish tone colors, 
and scholarly playing.” 
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MR. RALPH BRIGHAM, says the New 
York Times, “produced wonderful music... 
one moment light as a violin and the next 
fairly thundering elaborate harmony, as if 
he had a whole orchestra under his hands.” 
The Summerville News mentions “the care- 
fully selected program.” 

MR. EDWIN GRASSE has a “charming 
sense of tone color and an ear for tone 
effects,” says the Portland Press Herald, 
which also commends him for “adapting his 
art to the pleasure and different tastes of 
his auditors.” 

DR. MELCHIORRE MAURO- 
COTTONE displayed “agility and feeling 
conspicuously with taste and refined choice 
of registration,” says the Musical Courier. 
The New York Times says “every passage 
came out clearly” and speaks of his “ease 
of playing.” 

MR. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER is 
“brilliant and powerful, his interpretations 
original and altogether pleasing, while his 
depth of feeling, beautifully expressed, 
gives his work an artistic and distinctive 
touch,” says the Franklin Evening News. 
The Burlington Gazette is impressed with 
“the splendor and majesty” of his Widor 
playing. The Peoria Evening Star says 
fine things of the big numbers, but “the 
lighter numbers, in which only the softest 
stops were used, and the melody stole 
through the room in a golden whisper of 


sound, were the most popular with the rank 


and file of listeners.” 

MR. JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER’S 
recital on the new organ, “in sweep, in 
power, and in interpretation of the instru- 
ment’s sweetest melodies, was a musical 
feast,” says the Columbus Enquirer-Sun. 
In a Beethoven selection “the softness and 
tenderness and soothing harmony of tones 
fell almost like a benediction.” The Oboe 
“Gs especially worthy of note” as are also 
“two powerful Diapasons” and the Class 
A. “Deagan Chimes.” 

MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT warmed even 
Ontario’s North Bay with his radio pro- 
gram; “There is nothing better than radio 
broadcasting of organ music on _ the 
Skinner. Temperature here 10 to 40 de- 
grees below. Permanently in your debt for 
last evening’s program.” So much for the 
chilly north; now for the sunny south, from 
Milan, Italy, “The organ played in such a 
way has been a revelation,” says La Per- 
severanza. An attractive 4p folder has 
been issued for Mr. Seibert by his manager. 
The Reading Tribune says “His playing was 
that of the artist who knows his instrument 
thoroughly and wishes to make his hearers 
one with him in the enjoyment of the fruit 
of this knowledge.” 
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MR. WILLIAM RILEY SMITH is 
credited by the San Jose press with “an 
astounding memory” and he played Stough- 
tons In FarryLanp so that “its whimsicality 
and freakishness and humor” were “por- 
trayed in a most interesting manner.” 

MR. CLARENCE ALBERT TUFTS, 
according to the Musical Courier, “is one of 
the few organists we have heard who can 
get away from the severe classicism of 
nothing but church music and also play some 
musie which, while not at all cheapening, is 
entertaining and secular enough to be readily 
enjoyed by the concert-going public.” 

MR. LYNWOOD WILLIAMSON gets 
credit for “a most pleasing program” and 
“spirit and fire” in the interpretation of 
certain parts of it, with delicacy and depth 
of feeling that made an irresistable appeal” 
in certain other numbers. 

MR. HOMER P. WHITFORD has 
“emotional warmth” (Seranton Times), dis- 
plays “skillful registration” (Jamestown 
Journal), produces “color and _ contrast” 
(Music News), has “an apt sense of poctry” 
(The Diapason), and pleased the Utica Press 
by playing his program entirely from 
memory. 

DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART “dom- 
inates his audience,” says the Arizona 
Gazette, ‘and sweeps them on and on by the 
beauty and appeal of the magnificent melo- 
dies.” He “knows how to build a program 
which is tuneful without sacrifice of merit.” 

MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN “obtains won- 
derful effects” says La Metropole, Antwerp, 
which also speaks of his “incomparable cor- 
rectness, a remarkable sonorousness, and an 
infinite scale of nuances.” The Antwerp 
Morgendpost speaks of “his wonderful 
calm.” And La Neptune mentions “a beau- 
tifully mellowness and a velocity that some- 
times stupefies.” The Manchester Guardian, 
in England, speaks of his “remarkable 
geniality” for the organ, his “antiphonal 
effects,” and’a “liveliness which nothing but 
the liveliest temperament, joined with 
knowledge and daring could conceive.” 

MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN, says Le Matin, 
Antwerp, Belgium, “is one of the greatest 
virtuosos our beloved country ever pro- 
duced,” and De Morgendpost, Antwerp, ex- 
presses “the sad feeling that Belgium.... 
has to see artists like Firmin Swinnen leave 
their country for the New World.” The 
Portsmouth Adviser, England, says “Every 
note was an artistic triumph,” and the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin comments on his 
“striking individuality,” adding that “his in- 
terpretation of Bach’s Toccata AND FUGUE 
in D minor could not have been surpassed 
by any organist in this country.” 














Advertising Talks 


A. Discussion of the Psychology that 
Dominates the Advertising Page for the 
Benefit of Those Who Want their 
Tomorrows to be Better Than 
Their Todays 


WHEN a man begins seriously to play the 
organ, he employs a teacher; when he plans 
a building, he hires an architect; when he 
buys a ear, he has an experienced driver 
teach him. But when that same man un- 
dertakes to practise advertising he rushes 
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vanquished. The man or firm that sits by 
in lazy comfort and expects advertising to 
carry him forward, will be defeated by that 
man who uses advertising intelligently and 
carries himself forward on his own unim- 
peded initiative. 

A century ago prosperity perpetuated 
itself. Not so today. Mr. Charles R. Flint 
gives an interesting example in Advertising 
Fortnightly: “I organized the American 
Chicle Company, and later saw the chewing 
gum business, which they controlled almost 
completely, literally seized out of their 
hands by Wrigley, because the directors paid 





WESTMINSTER CHOIR OF DAYTON 


Which toured Western America last season under its conductor, Mr John F. Williamson. 


This is one of 


the few church choirs capable of offering concert programs on extended tours; perhaps it will serve as a 
stimulant for other choral organizations both in and out of the church 


into it without advice, instruction, or as- 
sistance. And when advertising fails to 
achieve the results he dreamed, he blames 
the advertising, but never his method. 
“Advertising may not be the driving wheel 
of the industrial machine,” said Viscount 
Burnham in addressing the international ad- 
vertising convention recently in London, 
“but it is undoubtedly the lubricating box.” 
This states it clearly. Advertising cannot 
be used as a machine to carry any man or 
any firm to any desirable goal; it is only 
the gasoline for the engine, only the lubri- 
eator to meet friction before friction meets 
you, and vanquish it before it vanquishes 
you. But once the friction is vanquished, 
advertising will do little more than keep it 


18 per cent dividends on its common shares 
for ten years when they should have paid 
8 per cent in dividends and the other 10 per 
cent in advertising. Meanwhile Wrigley 
spent money very freely on advertising, and 
soon he was doing the biggest volume.” 

If one man makes money in any field, 
some other man will see him doing it, and go 
out and do likewise, only with more vigor 
than the first man, and if the first man does 
not look sharply to his ways, number two 
will beat him at his own game—as did 
Wrigley. 

A change for the better is the character 
of advertising. Today “advertising selfishly 
done, seldom pays. To use the public press 
as a boasting ground, is a bygone sport,” 
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says Advertising Fortnightly. . Shinola, 
Bixby, and Dalley are three manufacturers 
of shoe polish, and competitors. But they 
have united in an advertising campaign that 
does nothing but induce the public to “look 
at your shoes”—its own shoes, your shoes, 
my shoes. They know that if somebody 
merely looks at our shoes, we’ll go and shine 
’em up if they need it—and they need it 
every day. 

“The size of an ad should be dictated 
by the size of the message, and not by the 
size of the appropriation,” says Tuthill. 

Consider one of our allied industries: 
When some men specify an organ, they are 
content to write Chimes or xylophone into 
their specifications; but the real organ lover 
tells whose Chimes or whose Xylophone or 
whose Blower, and is just as_ particular 
about it as he is about selecting his builder— 
which is the purpose of the firms who ad- 
vertise these products in these pages. Does 
that damage us ? No, it helps us by putting 
Chimes and Blowers on the keenest com- 
petitive basis, and when we do that to a 
product we insure the manufacture of the 
very best that is possible. If any firms had 
been building feeder-bellows apparatus ex- 
clusively thirty years ago they would have 
put the feeder-bellows on a competitive 
basis and defended that style blowing plant 
to such limit as would have made it so me- 
chanically efficient and inexpensive that 
there would have been no need of Kinetics 
and Orgoblos. But nobody was interested 
in feeder-bellows; the builders built them as 
a necessary evil—and the fans marched in 
through the open door and took the business 
out of the builder’s factory. Today these 
pages carry the announcements of the only 
blower and chime makers whose products 
are acceptable universally throughout Amer- 
ica—if anybody buys any other make on a 
chance, the chance is purely his own if he 
wants to risk it. Advertising takes the 
chance out of buying; it is buyers insurance. 

No life insurance company would think 
of disbanding their sales force and expect- 
ing advertising to sell insurance; no auto- 
mobile manufacturer would call in his 
salesman and expects his thousand-dollar-a- 
page ads to sell cars for him; the Fuller 
brush manager didn’t use advertising to sell 
brushes, but to oil the hinges of our front 
doors so they would open easily when the 
Fuller salesman came to sell the brushes. 
It is not the function of advertising in these 


pages to sell organs or organ recitals—and 
if any builder or recitalist thinks he can 
sell organs or recitals over an unknown 
name in competition with the advertised 
product, let him try it and thereby take his 
first lesson in advertising. 

Columbia University began its course in 
Advertising Psychology last year, and an- 
nounces an expansion of the course for the 
present term. When a University gives a 
subject the importance of a Course, is it any 
wonder that the average individual makes 
rather a poor showing with his practise of 
that subject without any serious foundation 
of preparation? Almost every man thinks 
he knows how to advertise. Perhaps every 
man could practise advertising twenty years 
ago, but today advertising is not the 
amateurish thing it was then; today a 
skillful man can use advertising in any field 
of endeavor and beat the unskillful ad- 
vertiser who may have even a better product 
to offer the public. This condition has 
brought about some regulation of advertis- 
ing. Reputable newspapers are their own 
censors of their advertising, and so are the 
best magazines; but in addition the Govern- 
ment has been taking a hand for some years 
and when it tells an advertiser to stop ad- 
vertising himself as, for example, a manu- 
facturer of furniture when he is only a 
dealer, the advertiser changes his advertis- 
ing or goes to jail. An article may claim 
all-wool and get away with it; but if an 
advertisement claims it the advertiser has 
his goods inspected and if they are not all 
wool he gets an order to stop, which, if he 
disobeys, brings him into court the next 
morning. It’s a strange situation when ad- 
vertising is more truthful than text, but just 
that has come to pass. 

Photoplay Magazine takes a double-page 
copy to carry a lesson in advertising, and 
it carries it with conviction. On one page 
it shows elderly women of the old school of 
buyers hashing over the matter of price at 
a bargain counter—‘How much is this? 
Really? Why I saw the same thing yester- 
day at Blackwoods for 67 cents!” On the 
other page we find two of the bobbed-hair 
fair sex of our own snappy age asking for 
a product, not a price. “Wouldn’t you 
rather sell to those who buy from prefer- 
ence?” asks the text. What creates prefer- 
ence? Advertising. Photoplay Magazine 
spends real money to teach this lesson to its 
own advertisers. 
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Almost any builder, almost any recitalist, 
almost any publisher would much rather 
deal with those who come to him by prefer- 
ence, than with those who come for price 
reduction and bargains. The bargaining 





WILLIAMSON 

Director of the Dayton Westminster Choir which be- 

gan touring Western America last season and made a 
good success of the venture 


MR. JOHN F. 


has its place, a legitimate and necessary 
place; but it is secondary. It’s the primary 
business of advertising to see that it is 
secondary. 

The Fuller Brush Company has frequent- 
ly been referred to as exponents of psy- 
chologically correct advertising. In 1917 
they spent $6,000. for magazine advertising, 
and the sales were $720,000.; in 1918 they 
kept the same $6,000. at work in advertising 
and the sales were $791,000.—only a normal 
increase. But in 1919 they had learned a 
lesson and spent $18,000. in advertising, 
which brought $2,277,000. in sales. The ad- 
vertising was multiplied by 3 and the sales 
were thereby multiplied by slightly less than 
three. As trustworthy a summary of adver- 
tising as I have ever seen. Advertising can 
be used to make spectacular jumps in sales 
—but they will not be permanent, and Fuller 
knows it; so Fuller uses it only in legitimate 
and truly psychological ways, and it hardly 
keeps pace the first year with the proportion- 
ate increase in advertising, but the point to 
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note is that the increase of return does 
more than pay the increase of expenditure, 
perhaps a hundred times over. And the 
chief point is that direct returns do keep 
even pace with appropriations. Where is 
the advantage then? In net profits. Ford 
has long ago proved that it is better to sell 
a million cars at a dollar profit each, than 
to sell a thousand cars at a hundred dollars. 
profit each. (How about it, sellers of organ 
recitals?) 

Who gets the real advantage then? Does 
the public pay the advertising bill? The 
law of economics not only pays the adver- 
tising cost but gives a tremendous bonus to 
the public and a handsome present to the 
advertiser too. 

This Advertising Talk, as with the few 
that have already appeared and the many 
that are to follow, has for its aim the taking 
of advertising out of the speculative field 
and placing it in the productive where it 
alone is profitable to all three parties con- 
cerned—advertiser, magazine, and public. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST heartily commends 
Advertising Fortnightly, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., to every reader who 
is practising or expects ever to practise the 
psychology and science of advertising. The 
subscription price of $2.00 a year will earn 
tremendous dividends for every man and 
firm that practises advertising without the 
supervision of a trained advertising expert 
-—a luxury which many cannot afford. 


Recital Programs 


FOR the benefit of that branch of the in- 
dustry that may be interested in employing 
concert organists who shall cooperate in the 
broadest sense in publicity work, we indicate 
by § those recitalists who are giving the 
builder credit on their programs when they 
use his product for their own profit in a 
public recital. Complete programs are here 
indicated by *. 

This column would perhaps reach its 
maximum value if those sending their pro- 
grams for inclusion would indicate on each 
program the three numbers that drew the 
greatest appreciation from the audience. 
The Editors will give special space to any 
recitalists who act according to this sug- 
gestion. We do not want the musician’s 
opinion; we want only the public’s view-. 
point. 

WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stanrorp University, CALIF. 
Barnes — Allegro. Cantilene. (Son. 2) 
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Parker — Slumber Song. Concert Piece B. 
Diggle —- Paean of Praise 
Nearing — Mirage 
Austin — Pilgrim’s Progress 
Mulet — Nave. Carol. Rose-window. (Three 
Byzantine Sketches) 
Bingham — Prelude and Fugue C-m 
ALLEN W. BOGEN 
KIMBALL Hatt—CHICaGo 


Brewer — Autumn Sketch 

Bonnet — Song of Chrisamthemum 
Torres — Communion 

Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 
Baldwin — Burlesque e Melodia 


GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD 
Hore, StaTLER—BUFFALO 
Goodwin — In Garden 
Nevin — The Clown 
Schminke — Festival Prelude 
Ford — Fantasy 
Sellers — Pleasantry 
Johnston — Midsummer Caprice 
Loud — Chant Angelique 
Cui — Orientale 
Frysinger — Supplication 
Maitland — Canzonetta 
Hadley — Entracte (Atonement of Pan) 


(CHARLES R. CRONHAM 
LAKE Puiacip Crus, N. Y. 
Andrews — Serenade 
Liadov — Musie Box 
Meyerbeer — Coronation March 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Yon — La Concertina 
STANLEY A. DAY 
Hore PRESBYTERIAN—PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

Saint-Saens — Swan 
Martin — Evensong 
Lemare — Andantino D-f 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude C-sm 
Noble — Elizabethan Idyll 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 
PHILHARMONIC AvbITORIUM—LOos ANGELES 
Handel — Largo 
Wagner — O Star of Eve (Tannhauser) 
Hastings — Impromptu. Caprice Heroic. 
Toselli — Serenade 
Donizetti — Sextette 

MISS HELEN HALL-HOSKINSON 

M. E.—Cuarinpa, Iowa 
Yon — Cristo Trionfante 
Frysinger — Supplication 
Russell — Basket Weaver 
Stebbins — Where Dusk Gathers Deep 

A. LESLIE JACOBS 

1st. Bapt.—SAvAaNNAH, Ga. 

Rogers — Concert Overture B-m 
Stoughton — Idyl 
Franck — Chorale A-m 
Hawke — Southern Fantasy 
Yon — LaConcertina 
Kinder —- In Moonlight 
Bonnet — Caprice Heroique 
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MISS MARTA ELIZABETH KLEIN 
Mapison Ave. Pres.—New York, N. Y. 
Bingham — Prelude C-m 
Gale — Sunshine and Shadow 
Franek — Andante 
Bonnet — Paysage 
Bach — Air D 

MISS CATHARINE MORGAN 

Haws Ave. M. E.—Norristown, Pa. 
Dethier — Christmas. Aria. 
Kinder — Arietta 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Morgan — Etude Miniature 
Goodwin — Carnival Passes By 

CARL F. MUELLER 
Granp Ave. ConG—MILWAUKEE 

Boisdeffre — By the Brook 
Kinder — In Springtime 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Lemare — The Bee. Cuckoo. 


Johnston — Midsummer Caprice 
Sowerby — Rejoice ye pure in heart 
Ravanello — Christus resurrexit 


Rogers — Chorale (Son. 2) 
Yon — Primitive Organ 
Diggle — In a Mission Garden 
Stoughton — March of Gnomes 
Russell — Basket Weaver 
HARMON NICODEMUS 
*BALDWIN— WALLACE ‘CONSERVATORY— 
Berea, OHIO 
Graduate pupil of Mr. Riemenschneider 
Franck — Choral A-m 
Bach — Christ lay in Bonds. 
at thy Word. 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue A-m. 


Blessed Jesus 


Rogers — Scherzo (Son. 1) 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Kinder — Toceata 


MISS EFFIE PETERSON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Maquaire — Son. 1 
Stoughton — Algerian Sketch 
Yon — Primitive Organ 
Guilmant — Scherzo (Son. 5) 
VALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Grace M. E.—ZANESvVILLE, OHIO. 
Boccherini — Minuet A 
Macfarlane — Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Fumagalli — The Chase 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 
Widor — Toceata (Son. 5) 
CARL G. SCHOMAN 
Trinity LuTHERAN—CANTON, OHIO. 
All-American Program 
Yon — Toccata 
Nevin — Twilight Memories. 
Hunters. 
Gaul — Chant to a Dead Hero 
Dunn — America Triumphant 
Stebbins — In Summer 


Song of 
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Johnston —- Autumn 
Thompson — To An American Soldier 
Yon — Hymn of Glory 
JEDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
*NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
3rd. Annual American Composers Program 
Oetting — Prelude and Fugue Em 
Andrews — Sunset Shadows 
Rogers — Passacaglia (Son. 3) 
Borowski — Allegro con Spirito (Son. 3) 
Clokey — Fireside Fancies 
Nevin —- Twilight Memories 
Sketches) 
Barnes — Final (Son. 2) 
Jepson —, Papillons Noirs 
Ferrata — Scherzo (Op. 37) 
DeLamarter — Intermezzo 
Marsh — Four Japanese Color Prints 
Groton — Caress 
Sowerby — Joyous March 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
*NortH PREsBYTERIAN—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Yon — 2 Mvts. Sonata Cromatica 
Bach — Blessed Jesus We are Here 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
Nevin —- Will o’ the Wisp 
Mendelssohn — March of the Priests 
Kinder — At Evening 
Liadow — Music Box 
Mendelssohn — Adagio. 
(Son. 1) 
Mansfield — Toccata F 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Karg-Elert — Bourree et Musette 
Handel — Largo 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Yon — Second Concert Study 
MISS DOROTHY SUDDARD 
*NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue D-m 
Rogers — Adagio (Son. 2) 
Mendelssohn — 3 mvts. Son. 6. 
Gigout — Scherzo 
Jenkins — Dawn. Night. 
Guilmant — Grand Chorus 
H. GORDON THOMAS 
St. MicuaELs LuTHERAN— ? ? ? 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 1. 
Franck — Choral A-m 
Borowski — First Suite 
LEON VERREES 
St. Lukes—Scranton 
Jongen — Prayer 
Schumann — Canon 
Franck — Third Choral A-m 
Vierne — Scherzo (Son. 2) 
Yon — Minuet Antico 
qJ. HAROLD WEISEL 
Trinity LuTHERAN—BEDFORD, Pa. 
Dedicating new Moller 
Borowski — Son. A-m 
Gaul — Chant for Dead Heroes 
Weisel — Dialogue d’Amour — 


(Rural 


Allegro Vivace. 
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Boellmann — Suite Gothique 
Gaul — Wind and Grass. From the South- 
land 
HOMER WHITFORD 
*DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Boellmann — Suite Gothique 
Rimsky-Korsakow —*Hymn to the Sun 
Federlin — Allegro Giubilante 
Rubinstein — Kamennoi Ostrow 
Bird — Oriental Sketch No. 3 C-m 
Faulkes — Concert Overture C-f 


Current Jazz Digest 
By H.L.B. 


BROCKMAN: “NIGHTINGALE”, a sweetly 
melodic waltz, theme carried at intervals 
during the verse, by the left hand. The 
chorus has a really tuneful melody, and 
grace notes are freely used to emphasize the 
fact that it’s written about a bird. (Skid- 
more) 

COAKLEY: “I Don’t Know Wuy”, a 
foxtrot; although not out of the ordinary 
it has enough originality in the melody to 
make it a tuneful number. (Sherman & 
Clay) 

HILL: “Rock a Bye My Basy Buuss” 
is the joker in this month’s reviews, the 
number is a waltz instead of the moanin’, 
sobbin’ blues one expects from the title. 
But waltz or no, it has.a fine chorus of good 
melody and swing, and that well known 
yodelling song about “Rock-a-Byr My Ba - - 


-A---BY, MY BA---A---By” is successful- 
ly introduced along near the end. (Sherman 
& Clay) 


KASSEL-STITZEL: “Dooptr Doo Doo”, 
an excellent foxtrot with a fairly snappy 
little verse followed by a chorus of the 
dreamiest type imaginable. By substituting 
the popular “double bass” the effect is even 
more pronounced. (Feist) 

LA PORTE-NATHANSON: “Buackrn’ 
Buves”, here’s your chance, all you “blues” 
enthusiasts; verse and chorus are equally 
good and if you don’t get a thrill out of the 
unique minor harmonies in this -you’re no 
“jazz player”. The short chromatics in the 
verse with their fine support can easily be 
arranged into a “delayed passage’. Get it. 
(Feist) 

ROSE, Fred: “Honest anp TRULY” is a 
waltz that seems to go much better in fox- 
trot time. The melody as it stands does not 
fit in with 3/4 rhythm, but by making it 
4/4 itt works.. (Feist) 








Broadcasting the Organ and the Organist 


Radio Schedule 


Eastern Standard Time p. m. is indicated. 


Subscribers in Central Time zone subtract 
one hour, those in Mountain Time sub- 
tract two hours, and those in Pacific 
subtract three. All items subject 
to change, an * marks those 
unusually changeable. 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


11:00 a. m., Miss Mary E. Vogt and Miss 
Harriette G. Ridley at the 5-232-17954 
Wanamaker organ in Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium, Philadelphia, Pa. (See daily announce- 
ments.) —WOO 509. 

12:00-12:30 except Mondays, Messrs. 
William Klaiss, Rollo F. Maitland, and 
Lewis White at the 3-163-2509 Kimball in 
Stanley Theater, Philadelphia, Pa—WDAR 
395. 

12 :30-1:00, Mr. George Albert Bouchard 
at the 3-24-780 Wurlitzer in Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y—WGR 319. 

3:00-7:30, Eastman Theater, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Messrs. Robert Berentsen and Harold 
Osborne Smith at the 4-198-9411 Austin in 
picture work 1:00-3:00, 3:45-4:30, 5:00- 
7:00, and 7:45-8:30, and in organ solo num- 
bers at 1:00 and at 5:00; orchestral work 
3:00-3:45, 4:30-5:00, 7:00-7:45, and 8:30- 
9:50. (See daily announcements for specific 
broadcasting.) —WHAM 283. 

5:00, Miss Mary E. Vogt and Miss Harri- 
ette G. Ridley at the 5-232-17954 Wanamaker 
organ in Wanamaker Auditorium, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (See daily announcements. )— 
WOO 509. 

7:30-8:00, Mr. Ralph W. Emerson at the 
2-6u Barton in Mallers Building, Chicago, 
Ill., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., and Sunday. 
—WLS 345. 

10:00, Miss Mary E. Vogt and Miss Har- 
riette G. Ridley at the 5-232-17954 Wana- 
maker organ in Wanamaker Auditorium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See daily announce- 
ments.)—W0OO 509. 


MONDAYS 


11 :00-11 :45, Messrs. William Klaiss, Rollo 
F. Maitland, and Lewis White at the 3-163- 
2509 Kimball in Stanley Theater, Philadel- 
phia, Pa—WDAR 395. 


TUESDAYS 


1:00-1:30, Mr. Karl Bonawitz at the 4-24- 
3112 Wurlitzer special in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia, Pan—WIP 509. 

6:15-6:45, Messrs. Robert Berentsen and 
Harold Osborne Smith at the 2-7 Wurlitzer 
in the Studio, Eastman Theater, Rochester, 
N. Y.—WHAM 283. 

6:30-7:15, Mr. Alexander F. Taylor at the 
2-63-790 Wurlitzer in Grand Theater, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—KDKA 326. 

8:15-9:00 (variable) the 2-33-1000 Estey 
in Estey Studio, New York, N. Y.—WJZ 
455. 

9 :45-11:00, Mr. Dan L. McFarland at the 
2-27-1644 Aeolian, in Los Angeles, Calif.— 
KFI 469. 

11:20, Mr. Stephen E. Boisclair at the 2- 
9u-800 Wurlitzer in Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, Albany, N. Y.—WGY 380. 

11 :30-12:00, Mr. Kenneth Hanly at the 
2-28 Estey in Estey Studio, Boston, Mass.— 
WBZ 455. 


WEDNESDAYS 


1:00-2:00 a. m., Mr. Ralph W. Emerson in 
@ special request program at the 2-6u Barton 
in Mallers Building, Chicago, Il.—WLS 
345. 

7:45-8:45, Mr. George H. Clark at the 
4-65-4820 Casavant in Grace Church, Oak 
Park, Ill—WTAY 283. 

9 :00-10 :30, Mr. Erwin Swinde'l at the 2m 
Aeolian in the B. J. Palmer residence, Da- 
venport, Iowa.—WOC 484. 


THURSDAYS 

1:30 a. m. Mr. W. Remington Welch at 
the Wurlitzer in MeVickers Theater, Chicago, 
Til—KYW 536. 

1:00-2:00, Dr. Charles A. Sheldon at the 
4-65-3161 Pilcher in First Presbyterian, 
Atlanta, Ga—WSB 429. 

8:30-9:30, Dr. Alexander Russell present- 
ing himself and various other recitalists at 
the Wanamaker organ in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, N. Y. (See daily an- 
nouncements for occasional changes to 
WJY.)—WJZ 455. 

11:30, Mr. Stephen E. Boisclair at the 2- 
9u-800 Wurlitzer in Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, Albany, N. Y—WGY 380. 

11:45-12:45, Dr. Charles A. Sheldon at the 
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4-65-3161 Pilcher in First Presbyterian, At- 
lanta, Ga—WSB 429. 


FRIDAYS 


6:30-7:15, Mr. Samuel Winters Ellotson at 
the Wurlitzer in Cameo Theate, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—KDKA 326. 

9:45-11:00, Mr. Dan L. McFarland at the 
2-27-1644 Aeolian, in Los Angeles, Calif.— 
KFI 469. 

10 :00-10:30, Mr. Arthur Blakeley at the 
4-90-4600 Austin in First Methodist, Los 
Angeles, Calif—KHJ 395. 


SATURDAYS 

1:30 a. m, Mr. W. Remington Welch at 
the Wurlitzer in MeVickers Theater, 
Chicago, Tll—K YW 536. 

1:00-1:30, Mr. Karl Bonawitz at the 4-24- 
3112 Wurlitzer special in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia, Pa—WIP 509. 

9:00-11:00, Mr. Ralph W. Emerson at the 
2-6u Barton in Mallers Building, Chicago, 
Tll— WLS 345. 

11:05, Mr. Karl. Bonawitz at the 4-24-3112 
Wurlitzer special in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia, Pa—WIP 509. 


SUNDAYS 

1:30-2:00, Mr. Arthur Blakeley at the 4- 
90-4600 Austin in First Methodist, Los 
Angeles, Calif—KHJ 395. 

3:30-4:00 alternate Sundays, Mr. Fred 
Faassen at the 4-70-4942 Felgemaker in 
Shiloh Tabernacle, Zion, Ill—WCBD 345. 

4:00-4:45, Dr. Charles Heinroth at the 4- 
115-6750 Skinner in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa—KDKA 326. 

4:30, Montreal organists at the 2-16 Cas- 
avant in CKAC Studio, Montreal, Canada.— 
CKAC 430. 

9:15-10:15, Mr. Fay Leone Faurote pre- 
senting various recitalists in the Skinner 
Organ Studio, New York, N. Y—WEAF 
492. 

10 :00-10 :30, Mr. Arthur Blakeley at the 
4-90-4600. Austin in First Methodist, Los 
Angeles, Calif—KHJ 395. 


DECEMBER SPECIALS 
4—-9 :45-10:45, Dr. Alexander Russell on 
the Wanamaker Organ in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York—WJY 
7—9 :15-10 :15, Skinner Studio, New York, 
with players on the WEAF 492, announced 
by Mr. Fay Leone Faurote, dates and play- 
ers as following: 
7—Mr. William A. Goldsworthy 


14—Mr. Henry F. Seibert 
21—-Mr. Maurice Garabrant 
28—Mr. Henry F. Seibert 
JANUARY 
4—Mr. Ernest M. Skinner 
11—Mr. Gottfried H. Federlein 
18—Mr. Henry F. Seibert 


Loud-Speaker Secrets 


What the Ether Waves Say About Organists 
Reported from New York City 
By HETER O’DYNE 


WDAR, Stanley Theater, Philadelphia. 
Your announcer is treating you, though you 
are well known organists and artists, with 
the inexcusable contempt of habitually ignor- 
ing your identities. If we do not demand 
respect, when we deserve it, we shall soon 
not even deserve it. Better speak to the 
Stanley manager; if he doesn’t understand, 
speak to the manager of WDAR;; if neither 
of them understand, we are sorry for you, 
and sorry for the insults given the profession 
through you. 

MR. ARTHUR HUDSON MARKS, WE 
AF, 24-7-13, at the Skinner organ in the 
Skinner Studio, New York: 

Gounod—Ballet Music (Faust) 

Dickinson—Reverie 

Verdi—Quartet (Rigoletto) 

Liszt—Liebestraum 

Thomas—Mignon Overture 

Herbert—Indian Summer 

??—Berceuse 

Stebbins—Where Dusk Gathers Deep 

Rossini—William Tell Overture 

Swanee River 

Annie Laurie 
The Faust registration was artistically em- 
phatic, with good colorings, marked con- 
trasts, clearly defined tonal groups, and the 
melody always on top dynamically—and 
what a relief to have a composition of this 
kind so faithfully treated on the organ. 
Dickinson’s pretty melody gave delighful 
contrast and helped open the program 
effectively; there was a beautiful reed for 
the solo, some finely effective crescendos 
(and an occasional sfz that did not do jus- 
tice to anybody or anything; there’s genius 
enough in the Studio to correct it, for it is 
only a minor mechanical fault). 

Again in the Verdi was the thematic con- 
tent brought out by fine registration—every 
lead was heard; no jumble anywhere. The 
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Announcer then paused for WEAF to 
officially declare itself—which it did after 
a while. The MiGNon OverTURE introduced 
some beautiful melodies made more charm- 
ing by beautiful organ tones; and the de- 
lightful way in which a millionaire music 
lover could rattle them off without any 
bother about the profundity of the science 
of music was a real charm—if only “pro- 
fessional” musicians were not so eternally 
professional. 

In the Herbert excerpt there was a flute 
lefthand accompaniment that was super- 
latively charming and sweet in its contrast 
to the pure reed tone of the solo melody. 
Stebbins contrasted well with the rest of the 
program, giving harmonic rather than 
melodie motives, and no blurring, no mud- 
dling even then. Which speaks well of the 
player. 

Two more pauses for WEAF’s official 
announcer to wake up, and the program is 
done. Perhaps Mr. Faurote of the Skinner 
Studio could forget WEAF’s tardy an- 
nouncer and do the official statements him- 
self; if he did it as enjoyably as he does his 
own program notes, it would be an improve- 
ment over the stupid waits caused by the 
WEAF announcer of the day—and a radio 
audience is an impatient beast. It has a 
right to be impatient when a man like Mr. 
Marks constitutes the soul of the player and 
stands treat to a genuinely musical feast of 
music that is all for enjoyment, and infused 
with an artistry of interpretation that would 
be a credit to a professional. 

MR. LEO RIGGS, WJZ, on the Austin 
in Hotel Astor, 24-5-9, 3 p.m. Your Nevin 
Rosary was beautifully done, solo well 
brought over the accompaniment, left hand 
not very muddling, the organ sounding like 
music instead of a blurr on scrambled tones 
of indefinable intent and content. Playing 
a snatch of the melody on Chimes was a 
good idea and added interest. Your 
NARCISSUS was also beautiful, your left hand 
rhythmic tilt was neat and snappy; the 
melody was warm and resonant—good tone 
for rado work. Your announcer was rather 
indifferent and I did not get the next num- 
ber. The old Mendelssohn Weppinc Marcu 
showed that you can play massed music 
without letting the left hand know that the 
right hand has the melody, and there being 
thus no jealousy in the family, the former 
does not attempt to muddle out the latter; I 
think a good fearless staccato has much to do 


with the commendable clarity of your play- 
ing. Give us Johnson’s ELrEntTaANz some 
time and Johnston’s MipsuMMER CAPRICE; 
but let us know in advance when you play 
them. And here comes the Rachmaninoff 
C-sm PRELUDE; fine, only you do not have 
enough reeds and 8’ tone on that opening 
pedal theme and the waves have uncere- 
moniously cast it up on the Astor roof where 
we cannot get it. Everything else about it, 
though, is good, and no muddling in the left 
hand here either. You keep your melodies 
nicely on top of the tone masses, where they 
belong. Your two popular numbers were 
beautiful; L’AmMovREUSE by Berger and 
Prior's WuHIsTtLeR AND His Doc. In the 
latter the clear flute for solo was beautiful. 
Your sense of rhythm made us enjoy it more; 
your upward run, the neat little turns, ex- 
ecuted with such snap and clarity, were the 
equal of a Paul Whiteman jazz orchestra. 
A concert organist should study your work. 
And here comes the Votca Boatman—well, 
there is no more room. We shall listen and 
enjoy instead of writing. 

MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT, WEAF, 24- 
9-7, on the Skinner, in the Skinner Studio, 
New York. The chief concert organist reg- 
ularly engaged in radio recitals is said to be 
yourself; they say you are the most popular 
with your public. My 1. s. at this recital 
gave good reasons. Your PARSIFAL excerpts 
were clear and convincing, though perhaps 
more emphatic and less mystic than I like 
for Parsirat. But the tone colors were rich 
and gripping—beautitul to listen to. The 
two best movements of Mendelssohn’s First 
Sonata gave character and strength to the 
program; they were rather interesting, even 
to a musical heathen, though sonatas should 
not normally interest the heathen. Was it 
your beauty of registration? Even heard 
the pedal too. How?’ Better say what you 
used for the pedal; others cannot get it 
across. Your most beautiful selection was 
the little Brook—wished it were twice played 
instead of but once. And why not twice? 
The Brook was made by the beauty of the 
Celeste, used throughout; perhaps enhanced 
a bit by the rhythm also: Do it again; 
better than Fountain Reverie by far. 
Nevin’s Witt 0’ THE Wisp sounds like a 
cheap toccata over the air; sounded like 
flutes 8’ and 4’. I once heard Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl play it long ago; he is the only one 
who has ever fully pleased me with it; he 
conjured up a .mystie soft string tone and 
WILL ©’ THE Wisp became a fascinating, 
fanciful, very present Will o’ the Wisp. 
Since then, flutes kill it for me. Even 
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heard the Composer play it—but Dr. Carl 
knows more about it than its own father. 
Heard some wonderful reeds, smooth, beau- 
tiful, sweet; heard strings contrasted with 
flutes; heard a fine sense of clarity, partic- 
ularly in the right hand—the 1. s. muddled 
the left hand now and then; heard pure tone 
colors contrasted with each other, not all 
messed up together as so many players do, 
in spite of the fact that the radio is the final 
test of a man’s artistic discrimination in the 
matter of conrast values in tone colors; 
heard a well-rounded program played by a 
master. I tuned out the hymns as being 
neither entertainment nor art—why play 
them? ~Do you like them? Does Mr. 
Skinner like them? Better go to church 
and you'll both hear all you want of 
them. Anyway, save your non-paying 
public the trouble of tuning off by sub- 
stituting something more worthy of men 
and art. Keep on the sonata idea; doubt 
if other players would dare try it on a radio 
audience, and it does give that element of 
honest worth we seem to unconsciously ex- 
pect from men and artists. Your playing 
satisfies, I think, because it is so emphatic 
and so clear; because you color your regis- 
tration and we know what a string and a 
flute and a reed sound like all by themselves 
—my boarding-house serves me all the hash 
I can relish, thanks. It’s a relief to get 
away from jazz; Roxie serves you well, Mr. 
Skinner, for he jazzes for your artists and 
lets the Skinner organ float out as an ex- 
ponent of the art of music. Better have an 
eye on some of your other programs, though; 
my 1. s. once brought me Skinnerized jazz 
that was churched out to us and it was as 
bad as church hymns concertized—both are 
unbecoming to the Skinner Studio. Any- 
way this is one fan’s honest opinion. It’s 
a funny feeling, though, to like a sonata 
better than jazz. Mr. Seibert ought to be 
reprimanded for putting that over on un- 
suspecting me. He’s an artist and puts the 
organ’s best grace across the ether from a 
beautiful studio to our (more or less) beau- 
tiful homes—for which we say, Thanks. 


Atlanta Notes 


By James Emory ScHEIRER 
Official Representative 


THE initial recital by Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson 
of St. Philip’s Cathedral, a newcomer in our midst, 
was given on the Odell organ at All Saints Episcopal 
Church October 19. 

The writer had the pleasure of attending person- 
ally. Although most womon drive a car and play an 
organ as if they didn’t understand what goes on in- 
side the durn things, such was not the case in this 
instance. Understanding of registration and _ the 
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tasteful use thereof were in ample evidence. Rhythm 
and accent were unimpeachable. At only one time 
in the Bach D minor might one have wished for less 
of the manual 16’s in the rapid sextuplets. The 
church was well filled and it was a delightfully 
refreshing recital. 

Our genial city organist, Dr; Charles A. Sheldon, 
opened the Austin Organ recently installed in the 
Vineville Baptist Church, Macon, Ga., and did what 
should always be done at any organ recital that is 
well played on a good organ and well advertised, 
packed them in with standing room only available 
and not much of that. 

When the pianists and organists of Georgia 
started contending as to whether Mr. Hugh Hodgson, 
Organist and Choirmaster of the First Baptist Church 
of Athens, Georgia, was a pianist or organist, the 
argument seemed to be one that would remain un- 
settled for a long time. The pianists claim him as 
their very own and the organists likewise. 

On October 26, to a crowded house, Mr. Hodgson, 
with the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, tossed off the 
Saint-Saens CoNCERTO for piano and orchestra with 
the utmost nonchalance and after that threw in a 
Chopin NOCTURNE and Liszt TARENTELLE for good 
measure. 

Permit one burst of enthusiasm. He played the 
Second movement of the Concerto, the ALLEGRO 
SCHERZANDO, with such grace and zephyr like speed 
that the house held up the performance for several 
minutes while they went into a frenzy of delight. 

Mr. Hodgson started music when four years of 
age, which is early enough, and after a number of 
years went to Berlin where he stayed from 1908 to 
1913. Prior to that he had studied violin a number 
of years. Upon his return to the States he studied 
organ under William C. Carl and composition under 
Reuben Goldmark. 

His organ at the First Baptist in Athens, Georgia, 
was built by H. A. Burke of Pittsburg, Pa., widely 
known as an artistic voicer, contains Deagan chimes, 
no borrows or extensions, and a straight underived 
cornet not mortgaged to any other ranks in the 
organ. Something should be done about this as we 
thought that nowadays every pipe had to yield up at 
least two squawks where it had only produced one 
before. 

Mr. Hodgson is subject to a charming member of 
the flail (not frail) sex who is also a capable 
musician and goes about with her husband giving joint 
recitals. When I asked him how many children, he 
replied ‘“‘several.’’ That leaves me in the dark. I 
have one and most of the time I think he is several. 


Birmingham 
By Gerorce Lee Hamrick 
Official Representative 


MR. LAWRENCE METEYARDE is the new or- 
ganist at “ole First’’ the downtown First Presbyterian 
Church. The former organist, Mrs. E. T. Rice 
officiated at & recent wedding. Not to be outdone, 
but rather taking advantage of the situation, Mr. 
Meteyarde intermingled the music program with 
selections upon the Rushton Carillion. Chiming the 
Lohengrin “Bridal Chorus’—the arrival of the 
wedding party was announced, when the organ con- 
tinued the number as the procession moved through 
the aisles. 
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Mr. Orla D. Allen of the Austin Organ forces is 
installing an organ for the second time. No! not 
from lack of workmanship! Rather, a change in 
location. The three-manual Austin that served in 
the Criterion Theater of Atlanta several years ago, 
is now being erected in a new theater at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.—the work having fallen to Mr. Allen upon both 
occasions. W. Lee Wood will be one of the organ- 
ists at the new post. 

Under the auspices of the Men’s Club, the Inde- 
pedent Presbyterian Church is to present a series 
of Sunday Evening services devoted to the standard 
oratorios, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Maguire. 
The programs will embrace such selections as suitable 
for the double quartette. 

The new Municipal Auditorium was dedicated 
during the week of October 19th. O. Gordon 
Erickson, who is the choral leader of the First 
Methodist Church, and Director of the Municipal 
Band and Orchestra, has been appointed Manager of 
the Auditorium. The Dedication on Sunday after- 
noon followed a sacred concert under Erickson’s 
direction, in which a chorus of two hundred voices 
and an orchestra of thirty five players participated. 
Adequate chambers have been provided for a large 
organ, which is to be installed later. 

Grady Hollingsworth, and Mrs. Mattie Lou Smith, 
of the Strand Theater are in the midst of becoming 
acquainted with their new Wurlitzer, installed dn 
October. Both seem to be permanent fixtures at this 
popular playhouse—having served continuously for 
several years. 

The beginning of the new church year at the first 
of October found few changes in the personnel of 
organists. The major portion of an entire section 
of a local paper marked the event, including a full 
page spread of the likeness of several of the fair sex. 
Mrs. W. A. Logan relinquished the directorship at 
Southside Baptist, the duties being assumed by W. G. 
McGill, tenor, with Mrs. Logan retained as organist. 
Mrs. Edna Glockel Gussen remains at St. Mary’s, 
and Temple Emanuel, as does Orla D. Allen at the 
Church of the Advent, and Ferdinand Dunkley at 
the Highland’s Methodist. 

Mrs. Minnie MeNeil Carr continues at the High- 
land’s Presbyterian, as does Mrs. Robert Newman at 
Walker Memorial. Mrs. John Turner is organist at 
the First Church of Science, with Mrs. Beatrice Tate 
Right at the Fifth Avenae Presbyterian. Mrs. L. H. 
Dent remains at the 11th Avenue Methodist, and 
Mrs. Charles D. Armstrong at St. Andrews. 

A recently organized club, the fruition of the 
rapid growth of this city along art lines, is the 
Allied Arts Club. It was the suggestion cf Ferdinand 
Dunkley, Organist of Highland’s Methodist Church, 
who met with cordial response and ready assistance 
from a number of local artists. The club meets every 
Monday, and the ultimate aim is to foster an art 
center for Birmingham, and to secure a museum 
and art gallery. The membership includes both 
creative and interpretive artists. Mr. Dunkley was 
honored as the first President. 


Boston Notes 


By Harotp F. Scuwas 
Official Representative 





‘THE first Sunday in October brought with it the 
beginning of two series of organ recitals in Boston 








that continue throughout the entire season: those 
following the morning services by Wm. E. Zeuch 
of the South Congregational Society, and the Post- 
ludial Recitals at Emmanuel Church by Albert Snow. 

The first Advanced Students’ Concert at the New 
England Conservatory on October 3rd was opened 
by CHROMATIC FANTASIE, Thiele, played by Margaret 
Macy of Berlin, N. H. Your Correspondent, of the 
Class of 1922, gave a recital Oct. 10th in Jordan 
Hall, of the Conservatory, playing Bach’s D major, 
Franck’s GRANDE PrecE SYMPHONIQUE, and other 
works, including Mr. Dunham's mss. FourRTH “SyM- 
PHONY,” two movements. 

John Hermann Loud, Park St. Church, played his 
493rd_ Recital in opening the Cowell Organ at 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. on the evening 
of October 10th. The Recital was accompanied by a 
ceremony suitable to the occasion. The Organ is a 
memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Hervey 8S. Cowell, pur- 
chased from the Hook & Hastings Organ Co. by 
former Francestown Academy Students, and replaces 
one in memory of Milo B. Cummings, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Myrtle E. Richardson was the organist for the 
annual meeting of the Andover and Woburn Alliance 
of the Women’s Home Missionary Union, heid at the 
Congregational Church of Melrose, Mass., on October 
16th. The afternoon session included a short musical 
program. 

Mr. Homer Humphrey on October 13th presented 
the first faculty recital of the season in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory. Mr. Humphrey’s pro- 
grams are always interesting and his playing is a 
credit to himself and the institution. The star num- 
ber on this program was nndoubtedly the Willan 
PASSACAGLIA. 

The Second Church in Dorchester recently ‘lost to 
the Universalist Church in Lynn an efficient organist- 
choirmaster, Maleomb W. Sears. His place has been 
filled by Stanley W. Orcutt of North Abbington, Mass., 
a Truette pupil and worthy of the name. Second 
Church is a very active one in every respect, and 
their choirs number four; so Mr. Orcutt has abundant 
material with which to make music in addition to the 
very good three-manual organ at his disposal. 

Central Congregational Church recently engaged 
Samuel Richard Gaines. Mr. Gaines serves a 
flourishing community church that requires a great 
variety of activities, from preparing the choirs for 
the usual sort of morning service to accompanying 
the motion pictures in the evening. Mr. Gaines is 
also instructor in organ in the Boston Conservatory. 

The New England Chapter of the Guild met for the 
first time this season in the rooms of the Harvard 
Musical Association on October 27th. A brief busi- 
ness meeting preceded the usual general conversation. 
The committee previously appointed to investigate the 
problem of organ practise for students reported that 
the only propositions that could be obtaind from any 
of the builders consulted required either a rather 
large initial expenditure with subsequent up-keep 
expense or the guaranty of a rather large number of 
hours of rental at an exceedingly high rate. The 
matter at present seems to lie on the table, but the 
problem is none the less present and any builder who 
can solve it without losing money has an opportunity 
to train up many young organists in the habits of his 
instrument, 

The last formal event of the evening was the very 
zood performance of Reger’s VARIATIONS on a theme 
of Bach, Op. 81, by the Secretary, S. Harrison 
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Lovewell. The work is an extremely difficult one to 
execute and is still harder to “get over’ musically. 
Both were admirably accomplished. 

According to a circular letter issued by E. Rupert 
Sireom, president of the Truette Organists’ Club, to 
its members, that organization is beginning an active 
season. Many events are already planned and more 
will probably be undertaken. The eighty pupils of 
Mr. Truette, composing its membership, are a loyal 
crowd and are showing some of the enthusiasm habit 
they acquired from their teacher. The Club met on 
October 30th at the Leyden Church, Brookline, as 
guests of Charles D. Irwin. 


Great Northwest 
News and Notes 


By Freperick C. FERINGER 
Official Representative 


The local profession is cor- 
dially invited to take full 
advantage of the opportunity 
our special Representative 
affords to use the press for 
the stimulation of local pro- 
fessional welfare. His name 
and address are found in 
our Directory. 





MR. FERINGER 


THE organ interests of this community received a 
pleasant stimulus by the unexpected visit of Dr. 
Latham True early this Fall. Dr. and Mrs. True 
passed through Seattle on an extended trip to Alaska 
but before departing unloaded a cargo of new ideas 
and suggestions that will put Seattle on the map 
organistically if they can be carried out. Among the 
most important of his ideas was a suggestion for the 
organization of a Guild Chapter for Seattle. Carl 
Paige Wood of the University entertained Dr. True 
with a motor trip to the mountains but the best thing 
your Correspondent had to offer was a piece of home 
made cake and a bag full of visions. 

A splendid choral concert was given recently by a 
chorus of 300 male voices of the associated Norwegian 
singing societies of this district. Their annual 
Saengerfest was under the direction of Rudolf Moller 
and the selections were given entirely from memory. 

Mr. Arville Belstad, until recently playing that nice 
new 3-28 Austin at Emmanuel Luthern has gone over 
to the Swedish Baptist. Mr. Belstad says that the 
organ isn’t quite so good but the advance in salary 
and teaching privilege speaks louder than the entire 
Sfortzando with all couplers. Miss Helga Sodermann 
has taken Mr. Belstad’s place at Emmanuel. 

Mr. Harry Reed, for the past three years the faith- 
ful and efficient organist at the Strand, showed his 
progressive spirit recently by breaking away from the 
old war horse and signing a contract to preside over 
the hig Kimball recently installed in the New Everett 
Theater in Everett. ‘‘Harry” startled the peace-loving 
natives of Everett with a fine opening recital which 
proved to them in no uncertain terms that he was 
there with the goods. 

The Empress Theater at Cordova, Alaska, is to be 
congratulated on securing the services of Mr. Rex 
Parrott, Seattle organist. Mr. Parrott has signed up 
for a year. He writes that he likes the place and 
that his activities at the theater are augmented by & 
considerable amount of teaching. 

Mr. Edgar Coursen recently resigned from Temple 


Beth Israel, Portland, where he has been for over 
thirty years. He is succeeded by William Robinson 
Boone, Portland, who is also organist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. : 

Mr. Frank Richter the biind organist who for the 
past two years has created such a sensation in 
Portland by his remarkable interpretations of the 
pictures at the Columbia Theater, has left his po- 
sition and will make a tour of the country as a con- 
cert pianist. The tour is to begin at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frederick W. Goodrich, that busy organist of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Portland, has added more duties 
to his many activities by accepting the appointment 
as director of the choir of St. James in Vancouver, 
Wash. 

A new music journal has appeared in the Pacific 
Northwest, The Northwest Musician, published in 
Portland. It is not only full of “peppy’’ news but 
devotes considerable space to national events. Its 
editor Mrs. Warren E. Thomas has a profound music 
knowledge and is a scholar and writer of ability. 
This makes two splendid music papers in the North- 
west; Music and Musicians published at Seattle being 
the first in the field. 

Portland is on the threshold of some progressive 
organ development. With the new Elks Home, the 
new Masonic Temple, the Jewish Synagogue, the new 
Unitarian Church, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
nearing completion, and all five buildings assured of 
organs, it is more than likely that the organists of 
Portland are optimistic. Beth Israel, replacing the 
Temple that burned last winter, is planning an ap- 
propriation of about $25,000 for the organ. 

The opening concert on the new organ at the 
Lewis and Clark High School at Spokane was given 
recently by Judson Waldo Mather, official organist of 
the school. 

Mr. Frederick Chubb, B.A., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
of Vancouver, B.C., began his annual series of Twi- 
light Organ Recitals on the big Wurlitzer at Christ 
Church October 11th. 


The Nation’s Capital 


By Tuomas Moss 
Official Representative 


WITH the readers’ kind indulgence your Corres- 
pondent will prelude his brief news items with some 
serious thoughts on church music as exemplified by 
the following service numbers heard in the new Wash- 
ington Cathedral under the direction of Mr. Edgar 
Priest: 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F—Bruce Steane 

“O Lord My Trust is in Thy Mercy’’—King Hall 

Simplicity marked the service in this very beautiful 
and intimate Chapel. There was no organ prelude. 
The choir chanting and intoning was of a high order, 
but we should have preferred to hear the intoning 
and the amens unaccompanied. The choir, 16 boys 
and 8 men, is extremely effective. The boys sing with 
a lovely tone, which showed to particular advantage 
in the opening phrases of the Nunc Dimittis. At 
times the men seemed to overbalance the boys. This 
was due to the fact, and for some good reason no 
doubt, that the men were all grouped on one side of 
the chancel. The anthem was taken at an unusually 
slow tempo. It is a pleasure to note that the amens 
were SAID whenever any of the prayers were read. 
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Even the amen to the Benediction by Bishop Freeman 
was not sung. How stupid is the practise in some 
Episcopal churches to SING the amens after an endless 
number of prayers have been READ. I like the music 
of the Episcopal church but there is no beauty to me 
in a monotonous repetition of sub-dominant, tonic 
harmony! Mr. Priest is a man of high churchly 
ideals; the music of our National Cathedral is in 
capable hands. 

A notable recital was given by Dr. Ernest Mac- 
Millan of Toronto, at the First Congregational Church 
Nov. 28. The striking thing about Dr. MacMillan’s 
playing was his superb coloring of each number of a 
rather long and taxing program. A large audience 
heard him with enthusiasm. 

Mr. T. Guy Lucas is the new organist at St. John’s 
P.E. Church. He is a graduate of Cambridge and 
member of the Royal College of Organists. 

Your Correspondent has been appointed to Calvary 
Baptist Church. 

Mr. C. T. Ferry is the Organist at the First Con- 
gregational, the President’s Church. He has a fine 
4-m Skinner, which is in use a good portion of each 
Sunday. The Sunday Vespers at 4.30 is entirely 
musical. Prominent out-of-town artists are engaged 
for this service, in connection with Mr. Ferry’s organ 
recitals. 


The American Organ 
Players Club 


ONE of the most enjoyable experiences of the local 
organists and builders, both local and afar, was a 
dinner given by the A.O.P.C. and the Penna. Chapter 
of the A.G.O. in honor of a world-famous organ 
builder, Henry Willis, of England, then on a tour of 
inspection in the States and Canada. 

Mr. Willis, of genial mein, gave some of his 
opinions of our organs, church buildings, acoustics 
and ideals generally; as did some of the builders. 
Due credit was given to the U. S. for its development 
of the electric action, and indeed to all the mechanical 
elements of the present day organ. The voicing was 
criticised and also the specifications of most instru- 
ments; lack of good Diapasons reinforced by a full 
complement of upper partials. The visitor admired 
many of the new orchestral colors per se, but thought 
they had little or no place in the church organ, which 
is his ideal. 

Organists and builders get together only on rare 
occasions. This is to be regretted. An event like 
the foregoing proved a valuable interchange of ideas, 
to the benefit of all concerned. 

Ernest MacMillan of the Eaton Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Can., was the guest recitalist for the opening 
of the 1924-25 series of the Club. The visitor was 
in good form and played clean and clear with good 
poise. An informal reception followed. 

The patronal feast of St. Clement’s Church was 
duly celebrated with great pomp and ceremony on 
Nov. 22-23. The Choir did itself proud as the result 
of the training of Henry S. Fry. Mr. Sears at the 
organ furnished a splendid background which was 
intensified by members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Silas’ ‘“‘Mass in C” was the musical selection this 
year. 

One of our largest church organs is in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, where a series of 





special Sunday afternoon recitals were given during 
November, by visiting organists. Three of the Club 
members were on the list, Mr. Maitland, Mr. 
Tourison, and Mr. Addicks. Dr. Alexander Russel 
of Princeton University was the fourth. 

The “list” of recitals so far arranged is: 

Season 1924-1925 

Wednesday, November 26th, 8.15 P. M.—Ernest 
MacMillan, Mus. Doc., St. Clement’s Church, Twenti- 
eth and Cherry Streets; 

Wednesday, December 3rd, 8.15 P. M.—Henry S. 
Fry, St. Clement’s Church, Twentieth and Cherry 
Streets ; 

Tuesday, December 9th, 8.15 P. M.-—A. Gordon 
Mit‘hell, St. Martin’s-in-the-Field ; 

Wednesday, December 10th, 8.15 P. M.—S. Wesley 
Sears, St. Clement’s Church, Twentieth and Cherry 
Streets ; 

Tuesday, January 13th, 8.15 P. M.—Edward 
Shippen Barnes, St. Stephen’s P.E. Church, Tenth 
Street above Chestnut; 

Tuesday, January 20th, 8.15 P. M—Benj. L. 
Kneedler, Swarthmore Presbyterian Church, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; 

Tnesday, January 27th, 8.15 P. M.—Rollo Mait- 
land, Church of the New Jerusalem, Twenty-second 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Dr. Ward gave a lecture on Electric Actions, with 
models and drawings, before the Camden, N. J. 
Chapter cf the N.A.O. on Nov. 17th at the Cen‘enary 
M.E. Church. Howard Tussey is organist of this 
church and President of the Chapter. 


The Bach Club 
of Dallas 


THE BACH CLUB of Dallas met on Oct. 27th for — 


the first meeting of the season. Plans were made for 
one meeting each month, to be devoted to discussions 
and review of new organ music. Three public recitals 
will be given during the year and a reception for 
the graduate students. Eight applications for mem- 
bership were received and these will be given a test 
in Bach playing in January. 


Los Angeles Organists Club 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Harry Arthur and Mr. 
Harold Horne of the West Coast Theaters Company, 
the October program meeting of the Organists’ Club 
was held at the Criterion Theater, after the show Oct. 
15th. At the request of the committee (Flynn, 
Means, Medcalfe) Chauncey Hatnes, organist-manager 
of the Long Beach Egyptian Theater, acted as master 
of ceremonies. The Criterion organ is a five-manual 
Robert Morton and was previously reviewed in THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. Herbert Kern, the house or- 
ganist, opened the program, accompanying a_ short 
eartoon comedy and a romantic reel of the current 
picture, “Abraham Lincoln.’ The contrasting sub- 
jects were well adapted for a good demonstration of 
the organ and the large crowd of organists thoroughly 
enjoyed Mr. Kern’s work. His choice of music ac- 
companying the ‘Lincoln’ film was particularly 
pleasing. Miss Helen Wright, soprano, and the male 
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quartet appearing in the Criterion prologue, gave us 
some delightful songs and received a hearty reception. 
They were accompanied by Mr. H. J. Tandler, com- 
poser pianist. A local concert organist was to have 
given a short dramatic recital and program of im- 
provisations but was unable to be present. However 
Mr. Haines introduced Mr. Ray Rockett who with 
his brother produced the “Abraham Lincoln” picture, 
Mr. George Billings, the star of the picture who made 
a humorous impromptu talk, and Mr. LeRoy Johnston, 
production manager for the Frank Lloyd Productions, 
responsible for the ‘Sea Hawk’ and other features. 
Mr. Johnston gave an interesting talk on cooperation 
of organist and producer. His delineation of the 
contrast between the presentation of pictures years 
ago when music was used merely to drown the noise 
of the projection machine, and the modern methods 
of scoring pictures, was splendid. His request that 
organists use more thought and effort in scoring 
pictures and the suggestion that some parts of dra- 
matic pictures should be shown without music to 
accentuate certain scenes, will meet the hearty ap- 
proval of most organists. He explained the methods 
used by the producers in assembling special scores 
and assured the organists that more thought is given 
music in the making of @ picture by most producers 
than they are usually given credit for. Ruth C. 
Bowes as “Carman’’ and Thad Harvey as ‘‘Don Jose” 
staged a scene from the second act of Carman. 
Katherine Flynn accompanied at the piano. After ac- 
cepting an invitation to hold the next program meet- 
ing at the Larchmont Theater the organists and guests 
adjourned to the Rendezvous Cafe where we enjoyed 
an excellent luncheon with dancing. 

Miss Ella Miller assisted by Mr. Herbert Kern 
arranged an interesting program for the November 
meeting of the Los Angeles Organists’ Club at the 
New Larchmont Theater where Miss Miller is house 
organist. Buster Keaton had promised to put in an 
appearance but owing to unexpected studio work was 
unable to be present. After a short welcoming speech 
by President Becker, Miss Miller accompanied a short 
«<olored film showing snapshots of Miss Alice Calhoun. 
The music was written especially for Miss Calhoun. 
Miss Florence Lawrence, the original Vitagraph girl, 
cleverly interpreted some of her original songs, Miss 
Miller accompanying at the organ. Mr. Robert Mc- 
Gowan, director of “Our Gang’’ comedies, spoke on 
organ interpretation for comedy pictures; he also 
presented an invitation from Mr. Hal Roach to visit 
the studio as an incentive to closer cooperation be- 
tween producer and musician. Mr. Albert Tufts, Los 
Angeles concert organist, did some remarkable im- 
provising on a short given theme. His explanatory 
analysis of each figure in the improvisation was in- 
structive, his patterns were interesting and the 
excellent overture finale was heartily applauded. Mr. 
James Nuttall pioneer organ builder, friend and 
colleague of the late Robert Hope-Jones, who has been 
promising the Club an address for the past year, drove 
over from Glenda'> ‘¢ t-: . ~Lout the inception and 
development ¢. + ~~-~ as invented by Mr. 
Hope-Jones. His desc. « was illustrated with 
photographs of the original crgan and church in 
Birkenhead, England, the builder and the choir who 
assisted in the building of the organ. The Liszt 
CAMPANELLA for piano was to have been played by 
Mme. Ruth Allen; Miss Miller had prepared an organ 
solo and Miss Tiu Lorraine was to give some songs 
and dances of New Zealand, but owing to the length 
of the program these numbers were omitted. Follow- 


ing the program there was an excellent dinner and a 
lot of dancing at Marchetti’s. 

Miss Helen Dufresne and her committee are busily 
arranging details for the Annual Holiday Frolic to be 
held during the holidays. 


Philadelphia Fraternity of 
Theater Organists 


A MEETING was held Nov. 12th in the Church of 
the Incarnation at 11:20 a.m. Neither Mr. Maitland 
nor Mr. Bonawitz being present, the Secretary Mr. 
Murphy, appointed Mr. Leonard MacClain to the 
Chair. Among the motions adopted were: That the 
Relief Fund be established permanently; That Meet- 
ings and Luncheons be held at 12 o’clock on the first 
Saturday of each and every month, Luncheon to be 
served first, the Meeting to follow. 





THE first S.T.O. meeting of the season was held in 
the new Piccadilly Theater, New York, Nov. 21st at 
10:30 a. m. After the business session Mr. John 
Hammond, one of the founders, and the first Presi- 
dent of the Society, gave a demonstration of the new 
Piccadilly organ, a Marr & Colton of four manuals. 
Mr. Hammond has since been appointed conductor of 
the Piccadilly, at the same time continuing at least 
temporarily to play the organ solo presentations in the 
de luxe performances. 


The Women Organ Players 
Club of Boston 


THE newest organizations among organists is the 
promising Women Organ Players’ Club of Boston. 
The “Club has been organized for cultural, social, and 
benevolent purposes, and is now in process of be- 
coming a member of the State Federation of women’s 
Clubs. The organ brings happiness to a great many 
people in this world. The influence and the oppor- 
tunity for social service of the organist is becoming 
wider and wider in scope.’’ Hence, it is the hope of 
the founders of the Club to induce “the girls to 
practise and improve their work, and offer them a 
place where they can go to renew their ideals, or 
acquire some, as the case may be, through hearing 
each other play, through lectures, services, discussions 
and every other agency. We do not discuss money 
at the Club.” The December activities scheduled: 

Dec. 9: luncheon; 

Dec. 16: regular meeting at the Estey Studio with 
organ numbers by Miss Alma Florence Campbell, 
Mrs. Mina G. del Castillo, and Miss Angie 
Faunce; 

Dec. 20: community “sing,” children’s chorus of 
200, Lancaster Theater at 2:15, Mrs. Sally 
Frise, organist; 

Dec. 25: special effort in behalf of Christmas 
cantatas in the various churches where the mem- 
bers are playing. 

The first President of the Club, Miss Edith Lang, 
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broadcasted a program from the Skinner organ in 
Boston City Club and on the 12th from Estey Studio, 
receiving letters in acknowledgment from 56 States 
and countries, including Bermuda, Cuba, Trinidad, 
Ireland, and England. 

The first officers of the Club: 

Pres.: Miss Edith Lang 

Vice pres.: Mrs. Myra P. Hemenway 

Sec.: Mrs. Zula D. Sanders 

Treas.: Mrs. Maude 8S. Hack 


Dupre as Composer 


By Freperick C. MAYER 


IT WAS my privilege to hear Marcel Dupre give the 
opening recital of his new American tour, in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on. November 
18th. The masterful technic, registration, and in- 
terpretation, which we have learned to associate with 
this truly great artist, was once more in_ strong 
evidence. Also, the Dupre gift for improvisation was 
again to the fore—this time upon a theme of no mean 
value, in the Handelian style, from the hand of 
Archer Gibson. The improvisation possessed all the 
ear-marks of that uncanny technical and musical 
perfection that we ordinary mortals associate with 
genius. ' 

Expressions of wonderment over the Dupre improvi- 
sations have invariably been coupled with those of 
deepest regret that each of these musical gems has 
vanished upon reaching its concluding chord, its 
fragrance being silently but permamently scattered 
to the four winds, lost to posterity forever. Perhaps 
it was the receipt of scolding letters from his many 
admirers, like myself, concerning the almost wicked 
waste of his creative imagination in effervescing im- 
provisation, that may have spurred this modest (and 
busy) artist to reveal himself in black and white. 

Thus the outstanding feature of the program, at 
least to me, was the American debut of Marcel Dupre 
as a composer of serious vein in the larger forms. 

The program bore the announcement that the 
SvITE BRETONNE and the SYMPHONY PASSION were 
receiving their first performance in America. A 
crowded auditorium honored the occasion. I would 
make bold to say that this occasion was of genuine 
interest, historically speaking. In listening to these 
Dupre works, I was deeply moved, feeling especially 
that the organ had at last been endowed with serious 
music written in the truly modern vein, with all the 
rich harmonic coloring thus implied. 

The SuITE BRYTONNE was delightful in each of 
its movements. One thought instinctively of Millet 
paintings, for here were depicted those quiet, pictur- 
esque scenes such as we have learned to associate 
with pastoral France. The flow of music was most 
refreshing, abounding with numerous touches of 





originality, and possessing a charm which literally 
illumined every measure. With all the Spinning 
Songs that have been previously written, one mar- 
velled that this one should spin along its course by 
means of a genuinely new characteristic figure. 

The SYMPHONY PASSION is unquestionably a 
serious work of enduring importance. The music of 
Dupre is French, to be sure, possessing not only the 
traditional fine qualities of that school, but also those 
rarer qualities of solidity and strength. France, 
through Guilmant, Widor, and Vierne, has borne the 
torch of leadership in the organ world of our day in 
so worthy a manner as to receive and merit our 
grateful acknowledgment. This first “symphony” of 
Dupre assuredly carries the prestige of this same 
emminent leadership into a new path which is beyond 
the last turn of the road. One of the surest signs of 
its worth was the feeling following each movement 
that you would have liked, then and there, to have 
heard each movement repeated about four times in 
order to more completely grasp all the beauty and 
meaning of its musical message. 

The four movements of this PAssion SYMPHONY 
(“A Musical delineation of the Life of Christ’) were 
entitled EXPECTATIO, NATus Est, Passus Est, 
RESURREXIT. The subject is one of tremendous 
breadth, one that might have been selected by a 
mature composer for his final ‘“‘symphony” instead 
of for his first. Yet the opening movement at once 
establishes our confidence in Dupre’s musical strength 
and in the power of his imagination to cope with his 
subject. The atmosphere of each movement was pre- 
served with singular accuracy of effect. 

Withal, the symphony brings something really new, 
something genuinely modern to the organ and to 
organ lovers. There were moments when the ear of 
the auditor wished to stop long enough to inquire 
“What was that you said?’’ But this merely proves 
that the music is ‘‘modern,’”’ since it is quite the 
fashion for the modern composer to go the audience 
one better, especially when it comes to dissonances. 
The end of one movement contained a series of sus- 
tained fortissimo chords, each chord progressively 
more involved in the number of dissonant intervals 
present, and each step seming a surprising departure 
from its predecessor; these chords made one fairly 
gasp; my ear began to falter, and I had just reached 
the psychological point where I felt I could not follow 
one step further into this futuristic forest of 
“atonality,”” when suddenly the broad major chord 
of conclusion burst forth, almost with a shout, bring- 
ing a new and wonderful sense of the sweetness of 
concord, of the joy of achievement, and of inspiring 
triumph. 

The composer’s art, as shown in this “symphony,” 
reveals the keen insight of the scholar, the technical 
facility of the great organist, the sure artistic touch 
of a great talent, the restraint of a fine spirit, with 
the sincerity of emotion and the sterling spirituality 
of the man MARCEL DUPRE. 
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